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WANT TO BE A RADIO STAR? 


“Swop Nite” Is Your Opportunity ! 
* 


Every Saturday night at 7:30 E. W. T. the "Swop Nite" pro- 
gram is broadcast coast to coast over the Blue Network. 


This popular feature is produced in cooperation with 
YANKEE Magazine. 


"Swoppers'' appear before the microphone and offer, over 
the air, to exchange something they can do without for 
something they really need. 


If you would like to appear write us telling what you have 
to swop and what you want for it. Let us know on what 
Saturday night you can conveniently appear on the program 
in New York. Give your address and where you can be 
reached by telephone. 


We shall let you know when your "swop" can be used. 
a 


Write to "Swop Nite," c/o The Blue Network, 
Radio City, New York 


Listen In to "Swop Nite" On the Air 
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Connecticut Hills 


By Bianca BrapBury 


These are his hills. A pitch-pine Yankee knows 
Whence comes his help. For when the slopes are green, 
And feather-soft, in May, a warm wind blows 

His weather-beaten heart. And when the lean 


Of winter falls across the farm, they yield 
Him sanctuary, in their quiet fold. 

And when the harvest sun is on his field, 
To turn the hay and corn to antique gold, 





His eyes lift wordlessly, from his fine lands, 
Up to his mountain, shimmering and blue. 
Anyone who knows and understands 

His hills, will understand a Yankee, too. 
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“Coming to the Point" by Wm. Mount Courtesy Hartley 


The Original Yankee Swoppers’ Column 


YANKEE no resp ity for transactions arising out of these columns, 
except that of placing one swopper in touch with another. You are entitled to 
one free six-line ad per month. Send us your ad by the first of the month. 
Swopping serves useful purposes as well as amusement these days. To answer 
an ad, write to the key number under the ad in care of the YANKEE home 
office, Dublin, N. H., and your answer will be forwarded. SEND ALL SWOP 
CORRESPONDENCE to Swop Editor, Dublin, N. H. Swops for cash—3c 
per word. 








1889. Might there be a musician interested 1893. Would swop one pieced-up bed quilt. 
in the use of my fine grand piano for prac- Blocks 3x2 inches, new. material, made up 
tising in swop for music lessons? (NYC). complete ready for use. Could use some 
rugs, or what have you? 





1890. Set of grease guns for auto use are my 
offers in swop for a % h.p. electric motor, or 1894. I have a Wurlitzer automatic phono- 

a motorcycle, or outboard motor boat. graph with 15 records. It is coin operated, 
(Chicago.). nice for a club or dance instructor. Will swop 


- ‘ 2 for a microscope or some other chemical in- 
1891. I write lyrics, and would like to swop  gtrument. (Miami, Fla.) 


same for musical setting or melodies. 














1895. Who'll offer me what for my unused 


1892. Indiana swopper has a 35mm camera 34 foot red cedar flag pole? 


with an F3.5 lens; an Argus printer, and a 
film tank for developing the negatives. Would 
swop all these things for another camera 1896. New air conditioning unit, or a Uni- 
which takes a larger picture. Would also versal vibrator reducing machine is my swop 
accept portable sewing machine or washing for your encyclopedia Brittanica, or most any- 
machine, both electric. thing useful. (Mass.) 
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1897. I want in swop, miniature hats, war 
medals, relics, historical letters, newspapers, 
documents, also articles made from beads or 


seashells. What do you want? 





1898. Brand new Elgin bike for man or boy 
is my swop for a typewriter; set of encyclo- 
pedias; registered female bulldog; or bed with 
coil springs. (Maryland.). 





1900. Colorado mountain home ‘site (160 
acres) tract near County seat town on Colo- 
rado river, ideal for summer homes is my 
swop for your large tract of cheap land within 
Forest Service boundary anywhere in States. 





1901. Want a wide angle lens that will cover 
4x5; also cameras and lenses. I offer in swop 
a saxophone; an outboard motor; a set of 
Alexander Hamilton “Modern Business 
books”; a $35.00 pipe collection; or a brand 
new set of Dietzen drawing tools. (Chicago.). 





1902. At Long Lake, Littleton, Mass., I own 
a camp site. I want a small shed or shanty 
built on it, or the second hand materials to 
build same. I also want a flat bottom row 


boat for fishing. My swop is a Pontiac 
coupe with 8 good tires; a good electric 


ironer; or would be willing to swop labor for 
labor. 





1903. I have a doll 22 inches high, with 
wardrobe, a doll carriage, and a doll house 
with furniture, and many little dolls and a 


doll bed. I will swop them all for a girl’s 
two wheel bicycle, 28 inches. (N. J.) 





1904. I could use a piano at my studios in 
Stockbridge, Mass. In swop I would be will- 
ing to give some lovely cheerful oil paintings, 
or some very smart. gowns, hats or coats 
(new) from my stock. 





1905. Would like to swop some original gags 
and humorous sketches and articles, for some- 
thing of usefulness to this N. Y. gagster. 


1906. Old army musket U S 1873 model is 
my swop for a garden type wheel-barrow. 


(N.Y.) 








I HAVE a portable typewriter with carrying 
case—stamps—very old books and other things 
to swop for National Geographic Magazines 


dated before 1900. O600. 





WHO WANTS a gold-lettered gift shop sign, 
28x84”, and a seven-section screen 3x4 ft., 
hinged like a book, once used for displaying 
embroideries in a shop? I want hanging book 
shelf, candle snuffers, Franklin stove screen, 
and many things. 0602. 





ANYONE need stone bottles with 3% inch 
base; soapstones; iron cold-air register plates; 
small hot air register; 3 and 4 lb. iron dumb- 
bells, or how about a leather music roll and 
very attractive embroidery patterns? O 603. 
NEW BOOKS on all subjects to swop. Want 
good stamps and coins, books on all hobbies, 
salt and pepper shakers, or what have you? 
O 604. 





WHO HAS an unsoiled 1937 International 
Harvester dealers calendar showing “The Old 
Covered Bridge?” Will swop 12x17 litho in 
autumnal coloring of the Long Covered Bridge 
at Charlemont, Mass., or smaller photographs 
of covered bridges, or what would you like? 
O 605. 





I HAVE a child’s crib in good condition; also 
a small lathe and a small jigsaw, and would 
like in return, anything in the swoppable na- 
ture, and of equal value. O 606. 





A PLANET JUNIOR hand-cultivator, used 
for a short part of one season during World 
War 1. I’d love to swop it for a musical in- 
strument—small harp, accordion or an old- 
fashioned music box, or what have you? 0607. 





WILL SWOP—two fine bows and fourteen 
arrows, for horse-hair armchair, or phono- 
graph and records. 0608. 





ONE of several fine pedigreed Cocker Spaniel 
pups, of Champion and International Cham- 
pion stock, blond or black, to swop for a mod- 
ern bicycle, either “sex,” but preferably a 
man’s. O 609. 





I HAVE a portable “Priscilla” type sewing 
cabinet, in beautifully grained southern pine 
(hand-finished), to swop for a used 1/4 or 
1/3 h.p. motor—or for books by Poe. O 611. 
WILL SWOP puzzles for puzzles. O 612. 


NICE DARK brown ladies’ Alaskan lamb fur 
coat size 14 in fine condition, to swop for any- 
thing a. man can use in sporting goods. O 614. 
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WHAT is your offer in defense stamps or 
bonds for Paisley shawl with cream center, 
and very unusual colors; set of Harvard Clas- 
sics; victrola records; chest of carpenter tools, 
mitre box, etc.; copies of N. Y. Times, dated 
May 30 and June 1, 1861; flute, and a metro- 
nome? 0613. 





TWELVE back number copies Antiques; 
Antiquarian; Arts and Decoration from 1926 
to 1939. Write for list, and what will you 
swop for each: O615. 

SWOP—timber land from 10 to 160 acre lots, 
ali in foot hills of the Ozarks, Ark. Clear 
title. Want clear title to—what have you? 
O 616. 


HAVE two pure » I'nen hand woven bed. ticks, 
and one table cloth; each is over 100 years 
old. Want to swop for commemorative mint 
stamps, old first day and first flight covers, 
buckle glass, or _what _have you? 0 617. 





TO SWOP: spring or fall: “ladies? tan coat, 
perfect condition, 14-16; dark green woman’s 
winter coat, gray fur collar, size 18; books: 
Rosicrucian’s Cycle of Life and others. Want: 
Anyth'ng of use to me. O619. 

WOULD like to swop one 3 months’ old billy 
goat, milking strain, gentle, and could be 
easily taught to drive, or one milk goat; for 
one pair of call ducks; or Indian Runners, or 
one pair of Oriental Frill p'geons, or some- 
thing in fancy poultry. O 620. 








WILL swop a quantity of Liberty Head rev- 
enue stamps on and off bank checks, for U. S. 


mint commemoratives. O 621. 





HAVE ship. model kits for torpedo boat and 
coast guard cutter, both unopened; also table 
model radio; molding planes; rabetters; groov- 
ng planes, and many other hand tools to 
wop for power or hand tools I can use. Also 
want MECCA or HASSAN cigarette cards of 


animals, birds, etc. O 622. 





HAVE Adirondack lots near N. H. lakes. 
What have you? 0 623. 

’'D AL MOST give my right eye, but tell me 
what you want in swop for a skein or less of 
Bucilla tapestry wool, No. 1950, dye lot 30033 
in teal blue. I have one more corner on my 
needlepoint to finish. O 625 
(Continued on page 7) 
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RECREATION — RELAXATIO 
in the heart of New England 


Varied sports on our 250 acre estate, 
indoor entertainment and modern hote 
comforts form a perfect setting for "th 
best vacation in years”. 

Traditional New England Hospit ality 
Open all Year No Car Neede 
Train and Bus Direct to Hotel 
A. GORDON MOODY, MANAGER 


7 NoRTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD * * MASS, 














































Popular, Informal, Convenient, Efficient 


The Taft NEW even 


J. O. VOTT, Generai Manager 























COFFEE 





OWL RICH! COMPANY 
re 


DELICIOUS COFFEE ALWAYS! 
and a Contribution to 
VICTORY 
White House Coffee packed in this 
triple-sealed. glassine-lined, carton— 
TIN-SAVING FOR VICTORY. It's 
our joint contribution to save tin for 
VICTORY, and brings you, as always, 

that same delicious blend. 


WHITE HOUSE COFFEE 


Box 1871 Boston, Mass. 
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Help Your Country x *&*& * i 
* * * ‘Help Y ourself | — 
: — 
United States. HA 
War StampSand Bonds ||) : 
Regulacly ; 
RI 
STATE STREET TRUST COMPANY “ 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
MAIN OFFICE: CORNER STATE AND CONGRESS STREETS 
Union Trust Office: 24 Federal Street - 
Copley Square Office: 581 Boylston Street rA 
Massachusetts Avenue Office: Massachusetts Avenue & Boylston Street ' 
Member Federal Reserve System Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ded 
eae aa 
O6 
KE 
or those who wish atown residence a 
in Boston we can offer homelike yet | 
HA 
luxurious surroundings .in single | - 
j “ ‘ 
rooms or suites at moderate rates. ine 
|: 
eee le 
BON 
| W: 
HOTEL PURITAN ]I]-= 
tot 
- 
390 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts ns 
WILLIAM B. RICE, II, President - 






































SWOPS 
(Continued from page 5) 
HAVE a large box 4x2x2 ft. full of girls’ 
lothing 14 to 16 These are not 
worn out, but “cast off.” I want something a 
man can use. QO 627. 


year size. 





HAVE antique sewing machine having curved 


needle and sewing 


moves crosswise; hot air 
pumping engine, good condition, and prac- 
tcally new chenille spread machine, electric 


lrive. Want metal screw cutting lathe, motors, 
r most any kind of tools. O 629. 

RED SUNSET, and blue moonlight snow 
scenes; oil paintings on canvas covered board, 


] 


t order; also 


made to pastel scenery pictures, 
hand made after order received. Swop for 
or dress material; curtains or drapes, 


O 630. 


aprons 
rs ’ 


anything of equal value. 


TALKIE MOVIE OUTFIT FOR SALE: 
portable Victor motion picture projector com- 
plete with amplifier, speaker, 1600 foot reel 
and 750 watt lamp. Has had excellent care 
and is in A-l condition. Suitable for school, 

Here is a real buy for $225. 





church, or club 
O 601. 
KENTUOKY gent in contracting business 
wants to buy concrete equipment. He needs 
cranes, concrete pavers, steel loading bins, and 

nveyors. This equipment is needed immedi- 
ately in defense work. O 610. 











HAVE many pieces for a museum, such as 
cutter; beautiful old-fashioned 

d frame (in a shadow box); and a whole 
studio on 40 acres of land; hand hewn timber 
rn that could be made livable; 4 wheeled 
rd rubber tired Stanhope trap; 2 horse disc 
and a saw tooth harrow. Will swop 
or sell. O618. 


uique corn 











FOR $500 you can have Adirondack lots in 
N. H. near the lakes. How about it? O 624. 
WANTED—WILL SWOP, OR PAY CASH. 
One old Unabridged Webster’s Dictionary, and 
one old Unabridged Funk & Wagnall’s Dic- 


tionary O 626. 








NEW IDEA in women’s wear for rainy days 
—saves rubber—want article manufactured 
and- marketed. Cash, royalties, or what have 
you? 0628. 
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N. E. Peabody Home 


P ) 
) eo ENoom 


Tempting meals in quiet country atmosphere. 


Served indoors or on glassed porch. 
ATTRACTIVE GIFT SHOP 


Sponsored for benefit of 
PEABODY HOME for CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
At Oak Hill, corner Brookline & Dedham Streets 


Open daily. LASell 9872 





HEUBLEIN HOTEL 


Famed for Good Food and Restful Rooms 


On Bushnell Perk, Hartford, Conn. 
JOHN HARRIS, Pres. 


Journey Through New England 


and enjoy the interesting background that 
is Yonkee-land. At Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, you will like the 


HOTEL ELTON 
“A Traditionally Fine Hotel” 
CLYDE JENNINGS, Proprietor 


NEW HAMPTON 
A New Hampshire School for Boys 


122nd year. 40 boys entered 
24 colleges last year. Ex- 
perienced faculty. Attention 
to each boy’s needs, Athletics 
for every boy. In the heart 
of the winter sports region, 
110 miles from Boston. Mod- 
ern buildings. 156 boys from 
15 states. 


Frederick Smith, A. M. 
Box 169 - - - New Hampton, N. H. 















































THE COVER 


New England in October—fall foli- 


time—comes to us from Alton 
Hall Blackington, well-known lecture 
photographer. Mr. Blackington has 
the gift of making his subjects live and 
speak, both in his lectures and in his 
pictures. 


age 


- wz. 


Sgt. Anthony “Cy” Sidoni, Army 
Air Corps, who made the pencil 
sketch illustrating Grace B. Mitchell’s 
article on the “Know Your New Eng- 
land” series, has been in the service a 
year. During that time he has made a 
portrait of General Marshall which 
won a certificate of merit and member- 
ship in the Hobby Guild of America. 


* * * * * 


A FEW OF OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


Beulah Folmsbee, who has written 
“About Horn Books” is managing 
editor of the Horn Book Magazine, 
a magazine devoted to children’s 
books and reading. It is published in 
Boston. 


Jason Almus Russell, whose Mus- 
ter Days of Long Ago opens in this 
issue, is a graduate of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and summers at Mason, New 
Hampshire, where six generations of 
his family have lived. 


And “YANKEE’S ear - to - the - 
ground” has come out in to the open! 
He is none other than Ray Kierman. 
We are trying not to dwell on the 
War but we can’t be like the prover- 
bial ostrich! And we know of no one 
who can better keep us up-to-date 
than this commentator on world af- 
fairs of radio station WEEI. 
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FOLK FESTIVAL COMES 


In conjunction with the exposition 
of American Handicrafts to be pre- 
sented at the Boston Garden, numer- 
ous groups representing many nation- 
alities will give expression to their 
native folk songs, music, and dances, 
now a part of the folk life of New 
England, in a series of folk festival 
programs each afternoon and evening. 

These performances will be under 
the direction of Sarah Gertrude 
Knott and Major M. J. Pickering of 
the National Folk Festival Associa- 
tion, who have directed the annual 
National Folk Festival in the United 
States for the past nine years; the 
last five having been held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., with a New York pro- 
duction at Madison Square Garden 
last May. 


eS 2. @s | 


A New Experience 


For the new YANKEE staff will be 
the Swop Booth at the Handicraft 
Show. YANKEE originated the Swop 
column—and continues to put people 
in touch with each other so that they 
may exchange things they don’t want 
for something they want. In other 
words someone’s white elephant be- 
comes your treasure, and vice versa. 
It’s the old story of the grass being 
greener, etc., and the other fellow’s 
antique teapot looking better to you 
than your outmoded camera, or his 
typewriter than your paisley shawl. 
It’s fun—it’s helpful—it serves a pur- 
pose. 


* od * * ” 


4A REMINDER 


BRING your swops to the swop booth— 
—"Special East”—at the Boston Garden. 
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Norwich, Conn. 











Dear Fellow Editor: 

It’s funny about this, but I’ve been knock- 
ing around New England in organization and 
business activities and I hadn’t bumped into 


a copy of YANKEE before until today! I 


was brows ng thru the material and exchange 


desk and spotted IT. 

Well, well; may I say more power to you 
in your endeavor to give us in New England 
a magazine typically New England in flavor. 
I mean that we have needed a book that has 
the tang of the salt sea, the smell of the 
pines, the sound of the brooks and the whirr 
of our busy factories not to forget Saturday’s 
beans and the twang of the Yankee trader in 
its makeup and content. 

You know, I’ve thought of creating a book 
of this character once or twice but, now that 
I've seen YANKEE, maybe its just as well 
that I didn’t try as you seem to have pretty 
successfully pre-empted the field I’d_ vis- 
ualized. When I saw that department 
“Swoppers’ Column”—that struck me as the 
windup. ‘SSwell! 

Sincerely Yours, 
C.ES. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Dear Editor: 

As an old Vermonter, graduate of Vermont 
Academy and Amherst College, and one who 
is still a Yankee at heart, I read YANKEE 
with much pleasure and interest. 

For several years, T lived next door to Miss 
Katherine Lee Bates, knowing her and her 
family very well. We were both on the fac- 
ultv of Wellesley College at that time. My 
hildren have even been men‘oned in her 
poems. while one of my daughters is named 
for Miss Bates. 

So, it was with great surprise that I found 
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no mention of her in your article in the 
August issue, entitled “Songs of New Eng- 
land, Old and New”. Surely Miss Bates’ 
popular song “America the Beautiful” entitles 
her to mention. Perhaps Mrs. Jackson, the 
writer of that article, might like to add this 
name to her list of hymnologists and song 
writers. 
Yours truly, 


GAG. 


Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Dear YANKEE: 

I have been an early and continuous sub- 
scriber to YANKEE but my subscription ex 
pired with the January issue, and as the 
status of the magazine seem unsettled, I did 
not renew at once. However, YANKEE has 
continued to come, and I enclose check 
which may be @egarded as renewal subscrip- 
tion. 

The present prospect of the magazine is 
most heartening. I am delighted that Mrs 
Railsback will be Editor and that Mrs. Har- 
ris is on the staff, both of whom are hap- 
pily known to me. I am particularly glad that 
YANKEE will continue to print verse and 


am certain that it will 





ll be good verse if Louise 
Dyer Harris selects it. 
With warm congratulations, 


E.P.B. 





South Norwalk, Conn. 
Dear YANKEE: 

First, let me congratulate you on your July 
issue of YANKEE. I have been away and 
on return find this issue, but not August, 
which may turn up later. Perhaps the 
change-over has delayed it 

I am looking for a copy of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company’s 1937 calendar 
showing “The Old Covered Bridge” between 
East Hampton and Colchester, Connecticut, 
and have written to various agencies without 
success. So I have bethought me of your 
Original Swoppers’ Column. May I _ insert 
the enclosed ad in the earliest issue available, 
please. 

Keep up the good work! We all enjoy 
YANKEE very much 

Sincerely yours, 


M.E.M. 





IRENE NEAL RAILSBACK, Editor 
ROBB SAGENDORPH, Founder 
BENJAMIN M. RICE, ELISE C. LILLEY, 











RUTH BELLATTY, Advisors 





“Village Postoffice”’ 





JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


Because of the Importance of 
Handcraft and the part, too, that oc- 
cupational therapy will play after the 
war, YANKEE has given over a sec- 
tion of this issue to handicraft, weav- 
ing, textiles and design. 

The American craftsman has it 
within his power to demonstrate that 
he can permanently supplant the work 
of the skilled foreign artisan. We have 
imported millions of dollars worth of 
handcraft articles yearly from seven 
or eight countries in western Europe 
—a source of supply now closed to 
us, 


As War forced the early New Eng- 
lander to depend entirely on himself, 
so War again causes a revival of the 
homey arts which make for inde 
pendence. In spite of the fact that we 
have been living in “the machine age,” | 
the old creative skill and science of 
hand-workmanship has not been lost. 
A new generation of craftsmen and | 
designers has grown up in this coun { 
try. This is their day. 

The Handicraft show at the Bos- 
ton Garden, early in October, gives 
every promise of being a successful 

(Continued on page 86) 






















































PLUNDERING THE HELPLESS 


By CourTENAY GUILD 


A mass deportation of Jews from 
Holland to Poland and Russia was 
begun by the Nazis on July 23. A 
Stockholm newspaper reports that the 
Nazis have issued a decree that all 
Jews of the Netherlands between the 
ages of 18 and 40 shall be deported. 
There were estimated to be about 
220,000 Jews in the Netherlands, and 
the Nazis said that by deporting 600 
Jews a day the entire Jewish popula- 
tion of the Netherlands could be “dis- 
posed of” in much less than a year. 

The enforced deportation of Jews 
from Holland by the Nazis violates 
the constitution of that country that 
declares all citizens to be equal be- 
fore the law. It is also opposed to 
the spirit of tolerance of the coun- 
try that for many centuries has been 
a haven of refuge for the oppressed 
of other lands. 

It may appear strange that the 
Nazis have such hatred of the Jews 
that they persecute them in countries 
conquered by the Germans, as well 
as in Germany itself, but the explana- 
tion is not difficult to discover. 

For the deportation from Holland, 
the Nazis have ordered that each Jew 
shall be allowed to take with him but 
33 pounds of baggage. All other 
property of the Jews who are thus 
driven from their homes is confis- 
cated by the Nazis. 

This merciless punishment and 
plundering of an innocent class of citi- 
zens is not due to racial or religious 
antipathy. It is merely a part of 
the moral, or immoral, code of an 
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organized gang of bandits that are 
called Nazis. They see Jews, or other 
citizens, of the countries that they 
have subjugated holding property 
that they covet. So they frame laws 
or edicts that enable them to steal 
what they covet. When the issuance 
of laws or edicts might take a long- 
er time than they care to wait, they 
take what they please without even 
a pretence of legal right. 

When the Nazis try to give a sem- 
blance of justice to their organized 
system of robbery, their conduct is 
like that of the wolf in dealing with 
the lamb in a fable of La Fontaine 
that we used to read when studying 
French in school or college days. 

The wolf accused a lamb of fouling 
the water he was drinking from a 
brook. The lamb said that was im- 
possible as he was downstream from 
the wolf. When the wolf declared 
that the lamb had offended him a 
year ago, the lamb said he was not 
then born. 

Finding that the debate was going 
against him, the wolf ended the dis- 
cussion by eating the lamb forthwith. 

What the Nazis have done and are 
doing to the Jews in Holland, and 
in other lands under their control, 
does not indicate merely racial preju- 
dice. They have treated with similar 
cruelty German Christians who were 
opposed to the rule of Germany by the 
Nazis. To lack sympathy for the rule 
of the Nazis has been regarded as 
sufficient cause for putting men to 


(Continued on page 86) 
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Homespun Wool on Wool Bedcover—Circa 1780—from 
the Merrimac River Valley section. 

Wool is drawn through light-weight homespun blanket. 
Design is highly original—hand dyed material. Pattern 
was outlined in charcoal freehand on blanket. 















AMERICAN TEXTILES OLD AND NEW 


By GEORGIANA Brown HARBESON 


The War brings about a revival of an old-time industry 


=| born of necessity. The first 
settlers of Plymouth Colony 
in New England suffered 
acutely during the penetrat- 
ingly cold winter for lack of adequate 
warm clothing. Being dependent upon 
imports from England for most of their 
requirements they endured great priva- 
tion when English ships carrying their 
supplies were captured by the French. 

It was War that forced them, indi- 
rectly, and later, directly, to become 
self sufficient. Some means had to be 
devised to obtain the needed clothing 
and coverings. 

Many New Englanders, and Colonists 
of other communities, springing up 
along the mainland, had learned to spin 
and weave in the old countries from 
which they migrated. This knowledge 
stood them in good stead in the New 





World. Before long, shipments and 
immigration ceasing, this ability was 
called forth when the Massachusetts 


Bay Court issued what is thought to be 
the first order for Colonial cloth mak- 
ing. In 1640 is found legislation for a 
domestic weaving industry to manufac- 
ture cloth of wool and linen. 

At this time an inquiry was made into 
the number of spinning wheels in 
homes, what workers were available for 
training and how many youths might be 
taught to spin. To encourage the Col- 
onists, a bounty was offered for woven 
cloth. As a result the earliest recorded 
American textile was made in response 
to this call. Weavers, Henry Kemball, 


John Witheridge, Goodman Nutt and 
Martin Vaderwood, are credited with 
eighty-three yards of coarse linen home- 
spun, which they had made. Excite- 
ment over this new project spread 
among all the Colonies. Yankees every- 
where, went to work and soon wild 
hemp, used by the Indians for their nets 
was improved; all hands turned to the 
working of hemp and flax. 

Connecticut formed a Committee for 
Trade and Plantations in 1680. They 
kept a vigilant watch on Colony activi- 
ties and devised a plan “to send what 
provisions we rayse to Boston, where we 
may buy goods with it to cloath us”. 
This “trade in cotton wool” interested 
Boston and a ship set sail with all speed 
to Connecticut for the desired article. 
It took eighteen months to arrive back 
in the home port with the desired 
material. 

Soon fulling-mills were built, one in 
New London in 1693, others followed in 
Waterbury. This effort became the fore- 
runner of our great textile industry. 
Rhode Island settlers or “Planters”, 
contributed much in wools from their 
sheep, raised on - Narragansett Bay 
plantations. Many good weavers also 
came from this group. Life was not 
easy for the farmer, for the records of 
Thomas Minor of Stonington, Connecti- 
cut, noted in the entry of April 1659, 
“wee lost § sheep and 12 kids that night 
by the wolfe”. He adds, “the weaver 
was heare”. Whether this was a worry 
or a pleasure to have this visitor, one 
cannot tell. It is certain that next to 
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the visiting preacher, no one was more 
highly respected or welcome to the 
home, than the traveling weaver. 
These professional gentlemen were 
the ancestors of many influential famil- 
ies of today. A weaver would ride on 
horseback for many miles to a distant 
plantation, carrying his loom with him 
to help in the weaving of the yearly 
supply of materials. When he had ar- 
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Bedspread—P. Tilson—of dark blue and 
white wool 


rived and set up his harness in the 
“Loom-Room” of the house, neighbors 
from all around would gather in this 
news room of the time, to hear what 
went on in the outside world. No press 
conference of today was more important 
than this fact finding group of Colonial 
housewives, hanging upon every word 
the weaver said. Women arrived by 
horseback bringing the baby and strap- 
ping their little “garter loom” to the 
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saddle. On it they wove narrow fabrics, 
towels, braids, ribbons, suspenders, shoe 
strings, hair laces and a number of such 
items unobtainable in those days. These 
“gallus-frames” were propped on tables 
near the large loom and while the weav- 
er shuttled the large sheets and cover- 
lets into being, the women occupied 
their time making the small pieces, 
listening in, to the reports, that heavier 
taxation was being imposed on imports 
to the Colonies, by the English. 

It was in this manner that word came 
of greater determination in the Western 
World to oppose this imposition upon 
the struggling settlers—for more and 
more taxes levied upon them by the 
mother country. Excitement increased, 
with the effort to become self sustaining, 
in the face of this difficulty. Spinning 
contests were arranged in the public 
squares. Those held on Boston Common 
were real events. All the girls entered 
the race to see who could make the best 
record. More bounties were offered and 
the traveling weaver extended his jour- 
neys to the estates of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, Thomas Jefferson and down to the 
Potomac where General George Wash- 
ington like all the others had built loom 
houses in which were woven, on the 
grounds, all the household linens and 
clothing of the family and the helpers. 
It is said the expense of weaving thou- 
sands of yards annually to meet the needs 
at Mt. Vernon, overran his budget con- 
siderably. Martha Washington was 4 
thrifty wife and helped to save these 
costs in other ways, a guest in the home 
wrote to a friend saying, “she always 
carefully dyed all her worn silk gowns 
and silk scraps to a desired shade rav- 
elled them carefully, wound them on 



































Weaver at work at the summer 


bobbins and had them woven into chair 
and cushion covers.” 

Up in New England, every bit of 
homespun linen was saved. When the 
sheets and tablecloths wore out the good 
parts were cut out, dyed and made into 
patchwork quilts, embellished with fine 
embroidery—for beauty’s sake. Pieces, 
a little larger, were used to make sam- 
plers, for the children to learn stitchery. 
Other scraps made chair seats which 
were handsomely crewel embroidered 
with yarns dyed by ‘the housewife. 
Many coverlets of homespun were 
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Fair exhibition of Craftsmen 


glorified with this same handsome crewel 
embroidery, in a highly artistic manner. 

These women had busy days. The 
diary of the wife of a prominent Bos- 
tonian reveals the average daily pro- 
gram,—"“A large kettle of yarn to at- 
tend upon. Lucretia and self rinse, scour 
through many waters, get out, dry, at- 
tend to, bring in, do up and sort 110 
score of yarn: this with the baking and 
ironing. Then went to hackling flax”. 
What career women they were! 

With this new knowledge of weaving, 
improved in method by the ‘combined 
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abilities of the Welsh, the Dutch of 
New Netherlands, the Scotch and Irish 
weavers, who settled in New Hampshire, 
the Swedes and Finns in Delaware and 
the Penn. Dutch, Moravians and Quakers 
of Pennsylvania, the industry prospered. 
That standards might be kept high, “in- 
spectors” were appointed, two in each 
town, to inspect the quality of work 
and determine the price the weavers 
should receive for their efforts. Perhaps 
this was the first Union, and workman's 
compensation beginning . . or wage hour, 
embryo. Whatever, the people were 
welded together in complete accord to 
preserve their independence and _liber- 
ties. 

To emphasize this spirit, when the 
call came to women of the colonies in 
1775 to serve their Cause by guarantee- 
ing thirteen thousand warm woolen 
coats for the soldiers of the Continental 
army, they responded with patriotic 
fervor. Beside hundreds of hearthstones 
throughout all the Colonies, wool whcels 
whirred and hand looms were filled with 
this first great national defense indus- 
try. Consequently each soldier who had 
volunteered for cight months service 
received an all wool coat as a bounty. 





Lou Tate, of Kentucky, weaving the “Snail 
Trail and Cat Track” pattern. A modern 
version of Old American Colonial design. 
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In each coat the name of the town and 
the maker was sewn. The list of names 
of those soldiers is known as the “Coat 
Roll”,—a roll of honor, of which many 
descendants are proud to remember and 
belong to—even if only distantly, re- 
lated to this supreme effort of building 
a nation. 

This patriotic fervor may have 
reached the heart of Phoebe Tilson, for 
in 1837 was woven a coverlet, having 
for its design subject, “The Declaration 
of Independence”. The border has an 
elaborate pattern of Masonic symbols, 
eagles, stars, clover and Independence 
Hall. In one corner is the inscription, 
“Agriculture and Manufacture are the 
foundation of our Independence”. This 
coverlet is now in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York; a historic 
example of fine craftsmanship. 

The weaving of these coverlets were a 
very large part of Colonial textiles. 
Pattern drafts of geometric design were 
drawn on paper in blue and red or 
brown and white. Many designs came 
from Europe, from the different sections 
in which the emmigrants had learned 
the art. These patterns were adapted 
and new rhythms or drafts were in- 
vented. Each design receiving an orig- 
inal name. Many of these titles are 
quaint and descriptive of the times in 
which they were created. Often the 
town, locality or some event was incor- 
porated in the pattern. 

Contemporary weavers are hunting 
up these old draft patterns, primarily to 
record the designs for a record. Some 
are practical to reproduce for bedcovers 
today, but other designs are too coarse 
in weave to be practical in present day 
use. 

Lou Tate, who runs Loom Houses 
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—Hans Van Ness 


Modern Tapestry Weaving—design adapted from Swedish inspiration by Louise Hastings 
Lindin, Woodstock, N. Y. 


down in Kentucky, has adapted an old 
favorite pattern into a modern fabric 
and it retains its old name of “Snail 
Trail and Cat Track”. Other old pat- 
terns being retained by Miss Tate are: 
“Baltimore Beauty”, “Chariot Wheels”, 
“Blazing Star”, “Boston Beauty”, “Dog 
Wood Blossom” and “The Whig Rose”. 
While old textile patterns are appreci- 
ated, Miss Tate makes great effort, 
shared alike with all the modern weav- 
ers, to create designs reflective of today. 
In her classes for small children, and 
with the adults, harness tapestry weav- 





ing experimentation results in picture 
patterns. Hopi Indian research and 
Mayan design have produced interesting 
modern patterns, made by her students. 

The well known weaving authority 
Mr. Edward Worst, holds a summer 
teaching group in the sessions at Pen- 
land, North Carolina. Students and 
teachers come to the Hillside Loom- 
house from all over, to obtain his criti- 
cism, and work on their technique, not 
only on fabric weavings but on instruc- 
tion in handling the many looms, now 
on the market. (Continued on page 84) 





Madam, a man of my acquaintance 
Was lately talking of the entrance 
Into all learning, and the rules 
Now used in our modern schools; 
Says he, “I think in future ages, 
A Horn-book will be to the sages 
A curious thing to look upon; — 
I wish that you would get me one.” 
I set about his will to do, 
And fortunately I’ve got two, 
The one of which I send to you. 
Already obsolete they’ve grown; 
Then fifty years hence when they’re shewn 
What will the learned in that day 
About the Horn-books, Madam, say? 
When they’re as rarely to be seen 
As farthings coined by Anne our Queen; 
So Horn-books place in your Museum, 
That those who’re yet unborn may see ’em. 
H. M. 
Stockton-on Tees, 10th August, 1809 


HE horn-book was the earli- 
est lesson-book made for 
children to use themselves. 
To be sure, as some writers 
on the subject have pointed 

out, the horn-book was not a “book” 
at all in the common understanding 
of that word. However, if one of the 
meanings given in the newest edition 
of Webster’s may be taken as the 
more inclusive definition, the horn- 
book was indeed well named: 

book: anything that may be studied 

like a book. 
Certainly the horn-book was made.to 
be studied, and certain it is that its 
horn covering was used not to en- 
hance its beauty or to keep it spot- 
lessly clean until, as in the case of 
the omnipresent cellophane-wrapped 
items of today, it could, after valiant 
struggle by the purchaser, be removed 





ABOUT HORN-BOOKS 


By Beutan Foimssee 


The Earliest Lesson-Book 








and the article within put to the use 
for which it was purchased; no, the 
horn was applied so that the lesson- 
sheet might be saved from some of 
the wear and tear and grubby finger 
marks which were sure to follow after 
its delivery into the hands of its young 
owner. 

The simplest horn-book, and there- 
fore the one most commonly used, 
was composed of a piece of wood cut 
in the shape of a paddle in a size con- 
venient for holding in the hand; on 
one side was pasted the lesson sheet, 
which may be described in few words. 
Of vellum or parchment in the earliest 





A horn-book of the kind in general use, in 
almost perfect condition 
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specimens, later of paper, it was 
handwritten or printed from type as 
follows: first, the + (Christ’s cross, 
Christ-cross, Criss-cross, etc.) fol- 
lowed by as much of the alphabet in 
small letters as space would permit— 
hence the “criss-cross row” or the be- 
ginning of learning: 
And if you know 
The Christ-Cross Row, 
You soon may Spell and read: 
In this smooth Way 
From Day to Day, 
You will run on with speed. 
—Ronksley’s Child’s 
Weeke-work, 1712 
Following the criss-cross row came 
the rest of the alphabet in small letters; 
the alphabet in capitals; the vowels; 
the vowels in combination with the 
consonants: (after them, sometimes, the 
nine digits); the Exorcism, and The 
Lord’s Prayer, Over the lesson-sheet 
was laid a piece of transparent horn 
which was held in place by lattens 
—narrow brass strips—tacked through 
the horn and the lesson sheet to the 
wood. Sometimes a hole was bored in 
the handle so that a cord or leather 
thong could be strung through it and 
hung about the neck, or suspended 
from the girdle or wrist. And boys 
were not boys in those early days if 
some horn-books did not carry the 
crudely carved initials of their own- 
ers, together with sundry other youth- 
ful markings, though the time-hon- 
ored “picture of teacher” was prob- 
ably not indulged in for obvious rea- 
sons. 


Just as books printed from movable types 
brought about many variations from the 
maryuscript volumes and the block-printed 
books of the days before the “invention of 
printing” so, in the horn-book, there were 
changes and variations growing out of the 
developments of materials and processes, as 
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BKMM MM MMMM MMI 
+ Aabcdefghijkimnopq 
RWristuvwxyz6 aciou 
®ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQ 
eRSTUVWXYZ 
2 aciou aciou 
# ab eb ib ob ub | ba be bi bo bu 
pac ec ic oc uc |] ca ce ci co cus 

ad ed id od ud | da de di do duS 


In the Name of the Father and of the S@ 
Son, and of the Holy Ghot. Amen. Sy 


UR Father, which art m& 
Heaven, hallowed be iy 
Name; thy Kingdom come, thy 

Will be done on Earth, as it is in é 
Heaven. Give us this Day our G 
g2 daily Bread; and forgive us our 
Trefpaffes, as we forgive them 
that trefpafs againft us ; And 
lead us not into Temptation, but 6 


deliver us from Evil. Amen. 

REX OOO OOOO OE 

The lesson-sheet as set from old Roman 
type in modern times 


well as many degrees of quality—this latter 
expressed largely in the cheapness or fineness 
of materials and workmanship, since the 
lesson-sheet itself shows little or no variation 
whether for princeling or potboy. Thus we 
find that horn-books were made not only of 
wood, but of ivory, various metals, leather, 
cardboard, and even of gingerbread, and 
that they ranged from the plain, whittled 
kind to elaborately carved wood specimens, 
and to the tooled, embossed, and engraved 
“limited editions.” 

The question almost invariably 
first raised by the tyro, as concerns 
the subject of horn-books, has to do 
with the source and procurement of 
the horn which sets these lesson books 
apart from all others. Most of the 
learned professors and collectors of 
horn-books dismiss the subject of 
horn with a mere reference to its be- 
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ing “obtained from the horns of cat- 
tle, sheep, goats, etc.” Surely the 
Worshipful Company of Horners of 
London, whose Fairs were held at 
least as early as the time of Henry 
III, and whose trade “put the horn 
in horn-book” deserve a paragraph or 
two. Here, then, is a recipe for mak- 
ing horn leaves (which is the name 
by which the thin sheets were known) 
for “Lanthorns, as now used by 
farmers in Yorkshire” and “for cov- 
ering horn-books.” 

As true horn consists, chemically, of albu- 
men (keratin) and a little prosphate of lime, 
it is readily softened in boiling water or by 
heat; sometimes the process is aided by the 
addition of quick-lime. It is usual to prepare 
the horns of oxen and sheep by steeping them 
for several weeks in cold water, which has 
the effect of separating the cored bony part 
from the cover of true horn. The latter is 
then heated, first for half an hour in boiling 
water, and then over a fire. In this condition 
it may be cut or molded with great ease. 

To make sheets for lanterns or combs, the 
horn is slit lengthways at the side, heated 
and pressed out, either between plates or by 
machines, of which several have been invent- 
ed. Care must, however, be exercised as to the 
application of both heat and pressure since, 
owing to its peculiarly laminated structure 
and the strie abounding through it . . . horn 
has a tendency to split. 

The author confesses that the direc- 
tions above (for which she is indebt- 
ed to the Universal Cyclopaedia and 
Atlas, are given with the hope that 
some kindred soul living in cattle 
country and endowed with the spirit 
of adventure will try them out and 
by some happy chance send her a 
sheet or two of real horn to use in 
place of the synthetic materials now 
employed by her in the making of 
horn-book reproductions. A horn- 
book, my masters, in trade for some 
leaves of horn! 

TlHtat numbers of horn-books were 
brought to America, or sent here 
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from England, is known from early 
records and account books. One such 
record indicates} that Georgia must 
once have been a happy hunting 
ground for horn-books, but judging 
by the few ever found in this coun- 
try, the hundred horn-books listed 
among other items in an account of 
“Monies and Effects Received and 
Expended by the Trustees for Estab- 
lishing the Colony of Georgia in 
America” must, like the thousands 
which came and went their way to 
oblivion in the Mother Country, have 
been considered of too little value to 


preserve. 
Coming to our own State of Mas- 
sachusetts, Harriet S. Tapley, in 


Salem Imprints, mentions that “Ed- 





A horn-book with back and handle of silver 
filigree. Said to have belong to Queeu 
Elizabeth 
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A chart of old Horn-books, including the most famous of them all—the Bateman 
horn-book; an early battledore, and pages from an old primer 


ward Hilliard purchased a horn-book 
for 4d” from George Corwin, a Salem 
merchant, sometime before 1685. The 
Diary of Samuel Sewall carries an 
entry, “27th April, 1691. This after- 
noon had Joseph to school to Capt. 
Townsend’s Mother’s his cousin Jane 
accompanying him, carried his horn- 
book.” 

Reference has been made to horn- 
books in which the wood has been 
given a special decorative treatment 





—by carving or by covering with 
various materials—but as we are con- 
cerned here with the horn-book in 
common use, we shall take time, by 
word and sketch, to construct a 


horn-book suchas might have been 

made for a good little girl of the sev- 

enteenth or eighteenth centuries—or 

such as you might make (approxi- 

mately) in the twentieth! 

1. A piece of wood, generally oak, measuring 
(Continued on page 92) 











Green Point 





By Saran GrinNELL 
(Continued from September YANKEE) 


A few days later she found out. 
The soldiers had come from Fort Mc- 
Kee on the west end of the bay; they 
were setting up an observation post 
on Green Point’s very tip. She 
spent hours watching them from be- 
hind the junipers of her own private 
cliff. She was so close that she 
could hear the sound of saws and 
hammers as they built their rough 
board shacks; she could even recog- 
nize their faces when they looked her 
way. And when the handsome one 
had sentry duty, she would stare un- 
ceasingly at him. After a_ while, 
she’d come out from behind the juni- 
pers and stand where she was clearly 
visible on the little grassy ledge that 
faced out toward the bay. He’d 
keep on pacing solemnly, but finally 
their eyes would meet. They'd smile 
shyly, almost conspiratorily; then 
he’d have to turn and pace the other 
way. With pretended casualness, 
she’d walk out of sight again among 
the trees, and there she’d stay in hid- 
ing, watching his tall Khaki figure 
as it paced back and forth and back 
and forth... 

One Saturday she went to the cliff 
as usual, but she couldn’t see her 
soldier anywhere. She thought he 
must be at the telescope inside the 
shack, so settled down to wait. Then 
she heard voices on the boardwalk. 
Just below her, and looking down, 
she saw him there. He was walking 
toward the beachclub with Anne and 
Tubby Brooks, laughing and talking 
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as if he’d known them all his life! It 
couldn’t be he and yet it was: he 
even looked up at her and smiled. 
She smiled back, blushing furiously, 
because Anne and Tubby now were 
looking at her too. Anne cooly as if 
put out by this intrusion, and Tubby 
with a leer that made Pelly hate him 
more than ever. Then all three dis- 
appeared inside the beachclub, leav- 
ing Pelly to collect her scattered wits 
as best she might. 

Damn those Brookses anyway, she 
thought, what right had they to look 
at her like that. And the way that 
Anne had been flirting with the sol- 
dier; why, ayone would think she 
owned him! The whole thing made 
Pelly boil with rage. Here was per- 
haps the only chance she’d ever have 
to meet her soldier, and the Brookses 
of all people had to bring him to the 
club. How did they know him any- 
way? What was his name and 
where did he come from and how long 
would he be stationed at the Point? 
She jumped up suddenly and ran 
home to get her bathing suit. Brookses 
or no Brookses, she was going swim- 
ming from the ’beachclub pier. 

When she came back, there was a 
crowd of swimmers round the high 
dive at the pier’s end: she thought 
the Brookses and the soldier were 
among them, but she couldn’t see for 
sure. Slowly she walked out along 
the pier, feeling acutely conscious © 
herself as only an adolescent girl can 
do, when suddenly a taunting voice 
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began shouting at her from the wa- 
ter. “Why look who’s here but 
Pelly Belly!” It was Tubby swim- 
ming toward the steps that led up to 
the pier. “Yeaaah, Pelly Belly, com- 
ing sniffing round to try and meet 
our guest. Just to teach you better, 
I’m going to throw you in and duck 
you good.” 

She knew that it was hopeless if 
Tubby was going to act that way. 
She wasn’t afraid of his ducking her, 
but she couldn’t bear to have the sol- 
dier hear the insulting things he’d 
say. Without the slightest hesita- 
tion, she started up the ladder to the 
highdive, and soon its changed vibra- 
tion told her that Tubby was coming 
up it too. She reached the platform 
and strode across to poise upon its 
edge, then launched herself into a 
perfect swan dive falling, falling 
breathlessly, then shooting through 
the surface of the water and down 
into the lovely jade green depths be- 
neath. Down, down, she floated, till 
she hung suspended just above the 
sandy bottom where ripples of re- 
flected sunlight played; then up, up, 
toward the sun itself that seemed to 
float like a hazy white gold octopus 
above her in the smooth translucent 
jade; up, up till obliquely she could 
see the topmost layer of water over 
her like a sheet of crystal crested 
with brittle little waves. Then she 
burst out into the daylight world 
again; she heard Tubby shouting 
something and felt the eyes of every- 
one upon her. Why did I ever come 
to this lousey beachclub pier, she 


thought, Soldier or no soldier, I 
shouldn’t lower myself this way! 
And without a single backward 


glance she started swimming toward 
her private cliff. 





It was only when she was almost 
in its shadow that she noticed two 
arms falling in the crawl behind her. 
Damn you, Tubby Brooks, she 
thought, I’ll kill you if you try to 
follow me ashore. Grimly she swam 
forward over the submerged rocks 
around the cliffbase, some hideously 
scabbed with barnacles, some furred 
all over with dark brown rockweed 
that brushed slimily against her legs. 
Finally she pulled herself ashore up- 
on a ledge that jutted from the base; 
then began the perilous climb up the 
jagged cliff itself. Every minute she 
expected Tubby to catch her by the 
foot, but she didn’t dare look down 
till she was safe upon her grassy 
shelf. Then she whirled to threaten 
him—but it wasn’t he—it was the 
soldier who’d swam after her instead. 
He was standing on the ledge below 
her, looking up with a nice shy grin 
upon his face. 

For a minute they just stared at 
one another. Then she got embarrassed 
and blurted out the first thing in her 
mind. “I thought you were Tubby 
Brooks,” she said. “I’d never -let him 
come up here on my own private 
cliff.” Then seeing the soldier hesitate, 
she hurried to make amends. “But I 
didn’t mean you couldn’t. That is, if 
you want...” 

“Thanks a lot,” he said. He sound- 
ed embarrassed too. “It looks so nice 
up there, I’ve—I’ve noticed from the 
observation post.” 

She stood in silence, staring shyly 
down at him as he climbed up the 
cliff. But when he reached the grassy 
shelf, she looked up almost pleadingly 
at him. “I’m sorry,” she said, though 
her words had really no connection 
with the wistful way she looked. “I 
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mean for the way I acted when I 
thought that you were Tubby. I just 
can’t stand that guy.” 


“I know,” he said, and she thought 
she heard a kind of understanding in 
his voice. “But you shouldn’t let him 
get your goat. He really isn’t bad, 
I’ve known him ever since we went 
to boarding school.” 

So he really was a friend of Tubby’s. 
Then he’d treat her just like all the 
others once he realized how things 
were, Well, she thought, at any rate 
I'll try to make him like me. And 
she set herself to win him over with 
the same compulsion that always 
made her take a dare. What they 
talked about she couldn’t remember 
later; she only knew his name was 
Jackson White and that he came from 
Boston; that he was homesick now 
and didn’t like the army but was 
reticent about such things as that. 
They sat in full view of the beach 
club, talking and laughing all the af- 
ternoon. And when it finally was din- 
ner time, he took her by the hand. 
“Listen,” he said. “I’ve got a pass till 
midnight. That means I don’t have 
to get back to the observation post 
till then. Will you go to the Casino 
dance tonight with me?” 

And that was how it all began. 
The whole thing seemed unbelievable 
to Pelly. Every morning she’d wake 
up and think “Jack likes me.” Then 
she’d smile and lie face down against 
the mattress and think of him until 
she felt she had to see him right 
away. She’d jump up hastily and eat 
her breakfast and get into her bath- 
ing suit. Then she’d run down to her 
grassy shelf, and always he would 
smile and raise his hand in brisk 
salute. 
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All day long she was gayer and 
more excitable than she had ever 
been before. Sometimes Helen would 
look at her across the supper table. 
“Are you all right?” she’d say. “Your 
cheeks are so flushed and the pupils 
of your eyes so big.” Pelly would feel 
herself blushing beneath her moth- 
er’s scrutiny and jump up from her 
chair. “Leave me alone,” she’d shout 
hysterically, and run to hide in 
George’s studio. She’d sit there gaz- 
ing out the window: maybe Jack 
could get a few hours’ pass, maybe 
he was coming toward her up the 
beach that very minute, If she really 
saw him coming, she would jump up 
breathless with excitement and run to 
put on lipstick and to comb her hair. 
For a while, they’d sit there in the 
studio, talking about the dance or 
picnic they had been to the last time 
he’d had a pass. They’d never men- 
tion having kissed each other, but 
Pelly would keep thinking of it till 
she was dying with impatience to 
have him do it now. She’d look plead- 
ingly at him until at last he’d pull 
her to him. He’d kiss her once, then 
pat her gently. “Come on, Pell,” 
he’d say. “The bunch’ll all be up at 
the Casino. Let’s walk over there and 
see what’s going on.” 


For Pelly ~was not accepted by 
“the bunch,” as Jack called the 
Brookses and their friends, Perhaps 
they were only following Jack’s ex- 
ample, or perhaps they were suddenly 
intrigued by the old idea that she 
was “wild”; in any case, the boys 
had all begun to rush her, so the girls 
accepted her as well. Sometimes 
Tubby still would try to bully Pelly, 
but only slyly now, behind Jack’s 
back. And Jack’s back was never 
turned for long; a sort of magnetism 
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seemed to bind the two of them to- 
gether all the time. No matter where 
they went or with how many other 
couples, they always managed finally 
to get off somewhere by themselves; 
in the shelter of a sand dune just be- 
yond the radiance of a picnic bonfire, 
in a parked car outside of the Casino, 
or in their favorite place on Pelly’s 
cliff with fireflies blinking between the 
Junipers and the unseen ocean slosh- 
ing peacefully among the rocks be- 
neath. But it didn’t matter where 
they were; Pelly never really noticed 
as long as they could kiss each other 
undisturbed. 

Sometimes Anne and Tubby would 
come upon them, too carried away 
to break apart in time. Anne was 
always shocked, or pretended that 
she was. “Honestly,” she afterwards 
would tell the other girls. “She was 
kissing him like crazy, with her hair 
all wild and everything.” But Tubby 
only wished that Pelly would kiss 
him that way too. It got so he was 
always staring at her and touching 
her as if by accident, And she re- 
sponded just as when he’d bullied 
her, with bravado and with taunting 
scorn to hide the uneasiness he always 
made her feel. One night at a Casino 
dance he dared her to go out upon 
the golf links with him during inter- 
mission and smoke a cigarette. She 
had to go: she couldn’t let him think 
she was scared. But when he grabbed 
and kissed her, she wrenched herself 
away. “Don’t you dare touch me,” 
she cried. “There’s something nasty 
about you: there always has been. 
I wouldn’t kiss you if you were the 
only boy on earth!” He followed het 
back to the Casino, squeaking “don’t 
you dare touch me” in a high falsetto 
all the way, and that made her more 
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furious than ever. But beneath her 
anger she was scared: she knew he’d 
persecute her now until he got re- 
venge. She was almost running by 
the time she reached the porch and 
pushed through the intermission 
crowd to Jack. Hysterically, she 
wished that she could sob and sob 
upon his shoulder; she couldn’t speak 
for fear she’d cry but she reached out 
and touched his arm. 

“Don’t you dare touch me.” It was 
Tubby’s high falsetto right behind 
her, squeaking out above the chatter 
of the crowd. She heard the momen- 
tary hush and felt the eyes of every- 
one upon her — then heard Tubby 
drawling on as if in confidence to 
Jack. “Boy, she sure is hot when she 
gets going! I had to tell her to lay 
off, so she got sore and pretended I’d 
insulted her or something.” 

Pelly was blazing with indignation. 
“Of all the dirty stinking lies . . .” 
she cried; then realized that the 
vehemence of her denial somehow 
seemed indicative of guilt. She tried 
to laugh and shrug the whole thing 
off; but suddenly she froze to silence. 
Jack was looking at her with a queer 
expression on his face, half incredu- 
lous, but half suspicious too. She 
stared back at him, shocked and hurt 
and then resentful too. “What’s the 
matter with you, Jack? You ought— 
you ought to sock him one for me!” 

“Well,” he said. “Why did you go 
out on the golf links with him any- 
way? Nobody could make you go un- 
less you wanted to, you know. You 
must have known what to expect. . .” 

“But it was a dare,” shé cried. 
“You know I always take"jne up— 
I always have! You know—yYou know 
...” she was going to say “how much 

(Continued on page 92) 
































KENNETH ROBERTS 


An author who shoots true 


By Auice Dixon Bonp 


Many an author must feel like the 
gentleman who shot an arrow into the 
air and never knew where it landed. 
For a writer’s words wing from the 
taut bow of his thought to speed, 
through storm or peace, either deep 
into the hearts of men or to fall, 
spent, upon barren ground, and pace | 
does he know which mark they reac 
or the full-force of their flight. 

One author whose words are never 
wasted is Kenneth Roberts. Meticu- 
lous historian and able craftsman, he 
has given such vitality and zest to 
certain parts of our American story 
that his name has become familiar 
wherever English is read and through 
his power history becomes immedi- 
ate and real. 

We were seated in the spacious 
living room at Kennebunkport, alive 
to the beauty around us and the 
charm of good companionship when 
Kenneth, unwittingly, added to my 
thought by saying: “Historical nov- 
els sometimes bring most interesting 
repercussions, To be explicit, I’ve had 
several mighty interesting experi- 
ences through some of my books. 

“You know that my great-great- 
grandfather was Daniel Nason, and 
that several of the Chronicles of 
Arundel deal with the adventures of 
the Nason family at different periods 
of American history, and all these 
Nasons stem back to Richard Nason, 
who came from near Stratford-On- 
Avon in England, and in 1636 settled 





on the Piscataqua River on the spot 
now occupied by the celebrated 
Nason-Hamilton house, more re- 
cently the home of Henry Vaughan. 
His descendants moved to Arundel, 
later known as Kennebunkport; and 
the hero of my first novel, Arundel, 
was Richard Nason’s great, great 
grandson, Steven Nason. 

“Shortly after the publication of 
the Arundel series in England, some 
eight years ago,” he went on, “I had 
letters from two English Nasons be- 
longing to different branches of the 
Nason family. One, an army officer 
living near Stratford-On-Avon, want- 
ed to get in touch with an American 
Nason: the other, a Major Nason of 
the Second Battalion of the Seaforth 
Highlanders, bound for Shanghai, 
wanted to know where he could get 
a copy of “The Lively Lady.” So I 
sent “The Lively Lady” to Shanghai 
and the information to Stratford-On- 
Avon. 

“Late in 1941 a British aircraft 
carrier, badly shot up, put into an 
American port for repairs. Shortly af- 
terwards I received a letter from the 
ship’s chaplain, Stephen Nason, whose 
Stratford-On-Avon brother had cor- 
responded with me several years be- 
fore. Seems the brother had gone to 
New Zealand and the chaplain 
couldn’t remember the name of the 
Nason his brother had told him to 
contact, He wanted to be told again 
where he could see an American 
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Nason. So I told him with some mis- 
givings to come down here and look 
at me. I feared an English chaplain 
might be shocked by the freedom and 
frequent profanity of a State of 
Mainer when irritated, and so become 
a tiresome house guest. My misgiv- 
ings were accentuated when the chap- 
lain descended from the train in a 
long, black overcoat and pancake- 
shaped black hat. 

“TI explained irascibly to the clergy- 
man that I couldn’t call him ‘Padre’ 
or ‘Mr Nason’ on account of my hav- 
ing called Nasons by their first names 
in books for so many years: also that 
any profanity must be overlooked be- 
cause of my habit of using it more as 
punctuation than profanity. My 
clergyman guest replied: ‘Oh, my 
dear old chap, I mean to say, one 
can’t travel 175,000 miles one one ot 
His Majesty’s aircraft carriers with- 
out becoming accustomed to every 
known form of profanity and a great 
many unknown ones, what?’ 

“All misgivings disappeared when 
he begged the loan of a tweed jacket, 
flannel trousers and_ rubber -soled 
shoes, let slip the information that 
he had rowed on the Cambridge Uni- 
versity crew and asked whether he 
couldn’t be of some assistance in 
clearing alders and cat-briers. 

“His ancestor, like mine, was the 
father of the Richard Nason who set- 
tled in Kittery in 1636, and his home 
was still in the same town, Nun- 
neaton, near Stratford - On - Avon, 
where the original Richard Nason 
had lived. 

“He visited Kennebunkport several 
times while his ship was in_ port, 
seemed to enjoy being called ‘Bishop’ 
by his American relatives, and became 
adept at tree-felling, brush-cutting, 
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fire-fighting and all other Maine di- 
versions except partridge shooting. 
The latter gave him a spot of bother 
because of the unexpectedness with 
which they got out from under his 


feet and the unnecessary rapidity 
with which they flew, 
“Major Nason of the Seaforth 


Highlanders came to light again in 
1940. The book he had asked to have 
sent to Shanghai was The Lively 
Lady, in which young Richard Nason, 
an American privateer captain, was 
captured by the British and put in 
Dartmoor Prison for the duration of 
the war. Nason’s letter came from a 
German prison camp and was the 
first of a series of letters from Nason 
and his brother officers in the Sea- 
forth Highlanders, a series of letters 
that apparently caused blood, sweat 
and tears in publishing, Red Cross 
and shipping circles.” 

Kenneth was good enough to let 
me read some of those letters and I 
jotted down the following: 

“13.9.40 My dear Roberts, family 
history has repeated itself and once 
more a Nason is a prisoner of war. In 
order to cover the withdrawal of our 
main forces, and bolster up our allies 
(for whom I have supreme contempt) 
we had to fight it out to the end, and 
this proved a prison camp in my case. 
In fact, the Highland Division was well 
named The Doomed Division. Since 
capture on the 13th of June, no parcels 
from home have reached us, and I am 
writing to ask whether you would ar- 
range with an American firm to send 
us each a parcel once every week. To 
simplify payment could this order be 
placed with a firm with business con- 
nections in London. We could then pay 
the London representatives by bankers 
order, as we have no money here, and 
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A corner of the dining room with a glimpse of the front door 


only £2 per month can be sent out of 
England. We would like each parcel to 
contain, Golden Syrup or honey, 1 |b.; 
plain eating chocolate, 1 Ib.; biscuits 
(non-sweetened to replace bread, 2 lbs.) 
preserved meat, 1 Ib.; castor sugar, 2 
lb.; Nestles condensed milk (sweet- 
ened) '% lb.; chocolate powder, % Ib.; 
tobacco, 3% Ib.; cigarettes, Y% Ib.; ad- 
dressed individually to Lt. Col. I. C. 
Barclay MBE (Prisoner of War Number 
1159), Lt. Col. Shaw-Mackenzie (No. 
1176), Major J. M. Grant (No. 1160), 
Major R. F. Nason (No. 1467), Major 
I. R. L. Fraser (No. 1232), Major G. P. 
Murray (No. 1184). The P.O.W. Num- 
ber (Gefangennummer) must be quoted 





on each address. I do not know if the 
Atlantic route will be possible, but if 
not possibly they could be sent via Si- 
beria. I feel that I am presuming very 
much on a distant kinship, but if you 
could do this we will be inexpressibly 
grateful. Yrs., (Signed) R. F. Nason. 


January 28th, 1941 

“My dear Roberts: Thank you very 
much indeed for your book which 
reached me yesterday. I can’t tell you 
how I appreciate your kindness and how 
much I am enjoying it. It will always 
be a very cherished possession. Years 
hence I know that I shall regard it with 
gratitude, for being a fascinating means 
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of mental escape from this prison. No 
food parcel has arrived as yet. Again 
very many thanks indeed. I am very fit. 
Yours very sincerely, R. F. Nason. 


January 7, 1941 
“My dear Roberts: Thank you very 


much for your letters and enclosures. 
As regards the parcels, we all fully 
realize that you have done everything 
possible on our behalf, and we are more 
than grateful. Up to the 27th June one 
parcel had arrived from Morris, but on 
that date two standard parcels arrived, 
probably from him. Now we have his 
address, we are each going to deal direct 
with him, so that you will be saved any 
further trouble. In March the Muncbener 
Neueste Nachrichten published a long 
criticism of ‘Oliver Wiswell’ and a pho- 
tograph of yourself. I was very inter- 
ested as I had often tried to visualize 
you. I will send you a photograph of 
myself taken here a month ago. To ap- 
preciate fully the exotic beauty of the 
face, you must realize that the mous- 
tache is red, and the eyes green, (I pre- 
fer to call them hazel). Our lot here 
has greatly improved, since the numbers 
were halved and the original com- 
mandant replaced. Our exercise space 
has also been increased by the addition 
of a small wooded island in the river, 
400 yds. by 50 yds. where on very rare 
occasions one can almost achieve the 
illusion of solitude. I can think of no 
possible reason why you should ever 
meet a girl called Elizabeth Hannay, 
but if you do, she happens’ to be an 
artist cousin of mine living with her 
people in Boston, Mass. Give her my 
love if you do. I am filling in time, 
writing my experiences in France. 


Should it be impossible to send the re- 
sults home owing to censorship regula- 
tions, might I send them to you for 
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safe custody until the end of the war. 
Again please accept all our most grate- 
ful thanks for what you have done over 
the food parcels. If you can spare the 
time I would very much appreciate an 
occasional letter. Best of luck. Yours 
ever, R. F. Nason.” 


March 12th, 1942 
“Dear Mr. Roberts: My thanks to 
you are long overdue for helping me 
with parcels last year. It was indeed 
most kind of you and will ever be re- 
membered. My meagre letter allowance 
goes to an anxious wife and children 
always! St. Valery and all leading to it 
seem an age away. I’ve read a few of 
your books and they have delighted and 
helped me. One of my family, Major 
Gen. Aeneas Shaw, served with Simcoe 
and under Prevost, and became a Lt. 
General of Canada. He was one of the 
founders of Upper Canada. I want to 
learn more about him. His descendants 
still live in Toronto, Again so many 
thanks. Yours very sincerely, 
C. J. SHaw-MACKENZIE. 


28th April, 1942 
Lyndeen, Albert St. 
Naim, Scotland 
“Dear Mr. Roberts: I have just re- 
ceived a bunch of letters from my hus- 
band Paul Nason from Germany, and 
in a letter dated Feb. 13th. he says: “As 
soon as you receive this will you write 
Air Mail to Kenneth Roberts, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, and thank him for 
three books he has sent me, and say how 
awfully grateful I am. One is “The 
Trees,’ another ‘Hilton Head,’ and the 
third is in camp but I have not received 
it yet. Please explain that I am not 
allowed to write direct to the U.S.A.’ 
“Then in another letter, which I re- 
ceived at the same time, dated 24th 
February, he says: ‘Would you thank 
































Roberts for two more books ‘For Au- 
thors Only’ and ‘Gaudy Night.’ One of 
the three mentioned in my letter of 
13.2.42 has been confiscated. Here they 
just take a book, refuse to give one the 
title, author or a receipt, so that it is 
impossible to stop any further books of 
the same type or author, or reclaim the 
book after the war.’ 

“To these messages I would like to 
add my own thanks for all you have 
done for him. I cannot tell you with 
what gratitude I think of your kind- 
ness. It has been wonderful all these 
months, knowing that if nothing got 
through from this country Paul would 
be getting parcels from you, 
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View of the taproom—Kennebunkport 


“I saw in a copy of the Readers 
Digest, a synopsis of a novel called 
‘Born in Paradise’ by — Von Tempski, 
which I thought would be of interest 
to Paul, as he met a Baroness Von 
Tempski who had invited us to go and 
stay with her on the island described in 
the novel. But I find it has only been 
published in America. If you are send- 
ing him any more books any time I 
wondered whether, if you think it the 
right sort of book to pass this wretched 
censor, and worth sending, whether you 
would be very kind and send it to him. 
He has now moved to another camp. 
Oflag LX A.H. This is an old Schloss at 
Spargenburg, and js a better camp in 
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Model of the privateer brig ‘MacDonough” built in Arundel during the War of 1812 and 


manned by Arundel men—20 of whom had been sea captains. 


Kenneth Roberts’ great- 


great-grandfather, Daniel Nason, was the MacDonough’s sailing-master. 


every way, and he says that he feels a 
new man since he got there. He adds 
rather sadly that ‘it has been used as a 
Prisoner of War camp since 1870, but 
no one has ever made a successful escape 
from it.’ 

“As I believe that quite a few letters 
from here to America go astray, I am 
going to write this in duplicate and send 
one Air Mail and one by ordinary mail. 

“Again let me tell you how very very 
grateful we all feel over here for all 
that you have done in America for our 
Prisoners of War. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mot.ie Mason.” 





Letters like that make one pause 
and think; think of what it means to 
have the gift of recording truth and 
vivifying the past as well as the gift 
of interpretation, and the power to 
use such gifts for the benefit of man- 
kind. It was the arrow of “The Lively 
Lady,” written to show what Daniel 
Nason and thousands of American 
seamen experienced in Dartmoor dur- 
ing the War of 1812, that found its 
way into a German prison camp, 130 
years after the first Nason was put 
behind bars for fighting for his 


country. 
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MUSTER and TRAINING DAYS of LONG AGO 


By Jason Atmus Russetu 


“To be Prepared for War is one of the most effective Means of Preserving Peace.” 


TAN the present time when 
the United States is fight- 
ing another great ar 
against foreign enemies, 
we shall do well to look 
back to that significant period be- 
tween the Wars of 1812 and 1861 in 
order to appreciate the ways in which 
our own ancestors solved the prob- 
lem of compulsory military training. 

A quarter of a century before, in 
a speech before both houses of Con- 
gress, Washington declared that “to 
be prepared for war is one of the 
most effective means of preserving 
peace.” His auditors took this maxim 
to heart and incorporated it in the 
Constitution of New Hampshire Bill 
of Rights—24th article: 

“A well regulated militia is the 
proper, natural, and sure defense of a 
state.” 


New Hampshire First—Others Fol- 
low 


Other Eastern States followed suit, 
making it mandatory for any citizen 
not exempted from service to attend 
the regimental muster and training 
days. 

At first, the citizens were armed 
with flintlock muskets. From 1845- 
1850 these were gradually superseded 
by guns equipped with the percus- 
sion-cap lock. Each potential soldier 
was required to have a good musket 
with a flintlock and two spare flints, 
or a musket with a percussion lock 
and a box containing not less than 
twenty-five percussion caps. He must 
also be provided with a steel ram- 


-—George Washington 


rod or iron, a suitable bayonet, scab- 
bard, belt, knapsack, and canteen. 

This last was made of painted 
wood, often had the initials of the 
owner painted on it, and hung from 
his shoulders by means of a leather 
strap. The author owns such a one 
initialled with the black letters L. L.; 
yet there is now no record of this un- 
known soldier. 

For the careless soldier the com- 
mander imposed the following penal- 
ties based on each article lacking at 
regimental inspection (and note that 
the purchasing power of money in 
that period was several times that of 
the present day value): 

For a gun, 80c; ramrod, 20c; bayo- 
net, scabbard, and belt, 25c; two 
flints, 10c; priming wire and brush, 
10c; cartridge box, 25c; knapsack, 
20c; and canteen, 10c. 

“Man j is a military animal, 
Glories in gunpowder, and loves 
parade,” 


wrote an early poet. 


Importance of Muster Day 


Training and Muster Day stood 
second only to the Fourth of July in 
those eventful exciting years follow- 
ing the War of Independence and 
was a wonderful time for patriotism, 
ginger-bread, and rum. In those far- 


off pod-auger days, near to the two 
great wars, military spirit was ramp- 
ant among the young volunteers just 
returned from patriotic struggles, the 
white-haired soldiers of the American 
Terme, and with those who had 
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not yet “attained their majority,” 
who were— 


“Gathered from the hillsides 

Gathered from the glen, 

Longing for the glorious time 

When they should all be men.” 

In the New England States, all 
able-bodied men were required by 
law to be members of the local militia, 
liable for definite training periods in 
the spring and fall of each year. 


All Able-Bodied Men in Local 

Militia 

According to a New Hampshire 
Law of 1786, physically fit men from 
15-40 constituted the training band. 
Among those exempted from service 
were conscientious objectors (asses- 
sed three dollars each), members of 
Congress, college and academy stu- 
dents, ministers, elders, church dea- 
cons, Quakers, selectmen, physicians, 
and millers. New Hampshire, a State 
probably quite typical of the others, 
was divided into thirty-seven mili- 
tary districts, each with its own 
regiment; and in order to make 
up these regiments, each town that 
could furnish thirty-two privates 
(and the proper number of officers), 
was entitled to form one company; 
and all male persons from forty to 
sixty constituted the “alarum,” or 
home-guard. 


Training Days Colorful 


Thus did our early law-makers es- 
tablish a peacetime draft, somewhat 
comparable to the late peacetime con- 
scription—but far more colorful. 

The May Training Days were more 
for the purpose of practice and prep- 
aration; the General Muster (more 
popular and exciting) followed hard 
upon the heels of haying-time, usu- 
ally in September or October. For 
days before, the good wife of an 
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officer had to repair or make her hus- 
band’s broadcloth suit, complete with 
gilt lace, epaulettes, and elegant 
starched ruffled shirt; design a gown 
for herself; and put the childrens’ 
clothes in order. 


The House-Wife Comes in for Her 
Share ; 


For the efficient housewife, the 
labor did not end there: Officers were 
obliged not only to keep up appear- 
ances in their own person but must 
treat their own men generously. For 
example, in one New Hampshire 
town, a captain invited his whole com- 
pany to early breakfast on muster 
day morning, an act of hospitality 
which forced his wife and the hired 
girl to stay up all night to make the 
proper preparations. For this occa- 
sion, the farmer-officer had previously 
killed a whole sheep, the choice parts 
of which were boiled for breakfast 
and served with a huge roast of beef. 

People in the various rural com- 
munities arose and breakfasted be- 
fore sun-up in order to arrive at the 
muster-field in time. Usually for this 
purpose a large flat unploughed field 
was chosen; sometimes a pasture free 
from trees, scrub bushes, and project- 
ing rocks. One field often served for 
several towns when centrally located. 
Soldiers poured through the streets 
and crowded the highways. Women, 
children, minors, and concessionaires 
pushed along the dusty country roads, 
or rode in oxcarts as the case might 
be. The children brought along a few 
carefully hoarded cents for prospec- 
tive purchases during the day. Ar- 
rived at the training-field, they found 
peddlers, exhibitors, Negro dancers, 
hucksters, and gamblers all doing 
business at their respective booths. 
In addition vendors of food, drink, 
































panaceas, quack medicines, and cheap 
jewelry all attracted the idle crowd; 
and in between times, the eager spec- 
tators watched the field maneuvers 
with ever increasing interest. 

A local author tells us that many a 
person earned a bit of loose change 
by “keeping a tent” where he sold 
homemade food and beverages, and in 
addition linen-bosoms, mittens, and 
gloves. The “Tent” was made by 
driving a few stakes into the turf so 
as to form a square with unfinished 
boards nailed against them to keep 
the crowd out, and then flat boards 
used to form a counter. 


Swopping Comes in for its Share 


“Boys sold their squirrel and wood- 
chuck skins to peddlers and swapped 
whatever indefinite hoard stuffs a 
boy’s pocket, while men bartered all 
their belongings except their families, 
religion, and patriotism.” 

“Foddering the soldiers” was the 
first concern of the towns making up 
the regimental district. The lowest 
bidder often had the privilege of fur- 
nishing “vittles and drink” for the 
militia companies. In the history of 
his natal town, the author of this ar- 
ticle finds the following item showing 
how his own great grandfather catered 
~4 an early New Hampshire Muster 

ay: 


Catering Prices of 1809 Very Low 


“1809. The law of the State re- 
quired the towns to make provision 
for the feeding of the militia on the 
field at the regimental musters. It 
was the custom for the selectmen to 
make a schedule of the provisions re- 
quired, and let the furnishing by auc- 
tion to the lowest bidder. Several of 
these schedules afe recorded. That of 
1809, is copied as a sample: ‘Provi- 
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35 
sions for the soldiers, at the muster 
at Temple, on October the 6, 1809, 
Viz: one hundred weight of good 
beef, to be well cooked, that is either 
roasted or baked; one bushel of good 
wheat, made into good bread, and one 
bushel of good rye, made into good 
bread; twenty-five weight of good 
cheese, five gallons of good West In- 
dia Rum; five pounds of good lofe 
sugar; (and a most surprising item) 
one barrel of good new cider; all to be 
at the mustering field at Temple, by 
the time that the battalions meet on 
Friday, the 6th day of Oct., 1809,’ bid 
off by Josiah Russell, at $24.50.” 
Both boiled mutton and roast beef 
were usually served cold in generous 
slices placed between large thick slices 
of “good bread,” whether such be 
wheat, rye, or “rye-and-Injun.” 


Needed Efficient Planning 


In order to save the valued space 
in the brick ovens, necessary for bak- 
ing other dishes, great grandmother 
prepared the beef before the open fire 
on an iron spit. And perhaps the 
house-dog, placed in a cage, turned 
the wheel with his feet which caused 
the spit to revolve, thus keeping the 
meat from burning. 

How great grandmother Russell 
must have baked, boiled, stewed, and 
roasted for days ahead of time in 
order to help her husband fulfill the 
stipulations set forth in his “bid!” 
Indeed the three great brick ovens 
were scarcely cool for the whole week 
previous. 

The interested children stood 
around, watched the gay uniforms, 
the intricate troop movements, and 
the varied standards of the regiments 
gleaming in the sun 


(Continued in November YANKEE) 











An Old New England Yankee Reminisces 


By Amos W. Fiemincs 


(Continued from September Y ANKEE) 





“See those big beams up thar? Some ’uv them 14 inches square. 
the neighbors “raised ’em” (with a little help). 


Well, sir, when John or Ebenezer 
got his house frame all ready, he 
morticed it all together on _ the 
ground. By this time he had saved 
enough money fer “the raisin’”. He 
bought a barrel ‘uv rum and gosh 
did the neighbors gather ’round. By 
the time the rum was half gone, 
them old oak rafters got purty light 
and up they went. Whilst the south 
side was held up by one crew another 
crew boosted the west side and then 
they were “tied together” with them 





Solid oak, too—but 


big hand made pegs you see stickin’ 
eutta the corner up thar. Then, up 
came the north side and finally when 
the east side was “tied in” the big- 
gest part of the job was done. 
Whilst this went on, the women 


folks got the dinner, the kids went 
fishin’ to test out Jack’s brook and 
the grandmas “chinned” over their 
knittin’. 

Now, there was an event. Whether 
it was the sociability or the rum 
attracted 


that the neighbors and 














made the gathering so jovial—hum, 
well I dunno but I do know there 
ain’t no times today like them old 
house and barn raisin’ days. Say, ya 
know this wa’nt talked about too 
much at the time, but there was 
quite a scandal back in them days. 
They had a church raisin’ here in 
Hillsborough county and there must 
’uv been a little too much rum. They 
dropped the whole side ’uv the church. 
A feller got in the way and was 
killed. “The parson never did live 
that down,” Grandpa used to say. 
Rum at a church raisin’? "Twas the 
only way they could raise ’em in 
those days, son. Yes, sir, I’ve seen 
the bill.fer the rum fer that church 
raisin’ and a purty sum it was, too, 
fer them days. All had to be brought 
75 miles from Boston town by oxen. 
Cost three dollars fer the trip in 
1827. 

Well, enough said about that. See 
that little room in thar. Just big 
enough for a bed ’n basin now isn’t 
it? Now, when your dads were 
boys they usta call that the hired 
man’s room but that ain’t what it 
was planned for. That’s the “bornin’ 
room.” You see, its right handy to 
the big fireplace (being as how it’s 
just off the kitchen) where the waitin’ 
cradle was warm ’n cozy when the 
next generation arrived. 

Yep, they had a name for a lotta 
things. Did ya ever see that dark 
room over in Ezra’s house—the one 
with no winders in it? That’s a 
“Thunder Storm Room”. They say 


that when Grandma Perkins was a 
bride and Josh built that house fer 
her that she was as scared of thunder 
storms as a calf with a 13 year old 
young ’un on her back. Josh built 
her the “Thunder Storm Room” and 
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everytime thunderheads came over 
the mountain, Grandma Perkins 


headed fer her thunderstorm room. 

Another funny name they had was 
fer the winders in the corn chamber, 
up over the woodshed ell or over the 
carriage house. (Never could figger 
out why they called it the corn 
chamber either). Who ever heard of 
corn goin’ to bed? They did keep 
the corn there however. The win- 
ders were one sash and set plumb on 
the floor. To look out ’uv_ the 
durned things ya had to get down on 
yer belly. Well, sir, them winders is 
known as “flat-on-your-stomach un- 
der-the-eaves winders.” 

Them old Yankees that “built 
their houses upon a rock” had a rea- 
son for everything. No nails and 
they whittled pegs—no saw mills so 


they hewed their beams; yes, even 
their shingles and clapboards. No 


lathes, so they whittled their bannis- 
ters. Yankee ingenuity? Yes sir, by 
compulsion. 

But speakin’ of what they didn’t 
have. Didja ever stop to think that 
a timepiece was a thing that was too 
dear to these farmer boys a’startin’ 
out? Well, now I guess it was. When 
you go out in the hallway you look 
on the floor in front ’uv the front 
door and you'll see an X. That’s 
what’s known as a noon mark. When 
the sun hit that, they knew it was 
high noon. 

Why are there only two maple 
beams polished up there in the ceil- 
ing in this room? Well, you see 
those big hooks up there on the ceil- 
in’?—and those eyes on that parti- 
tion near the floor? That partition 
is on hinges and hooks right up to the 
ceiling. The first school taught in 
town was taught here. This house, 
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too, was the social center of the 
whole neighborhood. Right where 
you’re a-settin’ some of the most 
graceful square dancers who ever 
danced in farmers’ boots have gala- 
vanted with some mighty purty gals. 
The fiddler stood right thar under 
them beams. I spose they used a 
little extry sand to polish them up. 
Say, you know up the road there’s 
a mighty interesting tree. As young 
"uns we called’ it the Ghost Tree. 
Folks up on the next farm had fifteen 
children. Naturally, when the older 
ones came down here for the fiddlin’ 
the young ’uns there used to foller. 
Addison and John used ta tell the 
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young ’uns there were ghosts behind 
that tree. Ha, ha, ha! How they’d 
scamper back home and try to be the 
first to get a warm soapstone to take 
to bed with them. 

Now speakin’ ’uv bed. You city 
fellers can sit there by the fireplace 
and dream all you want. I’ve told 
all I know, now I’m goin’ to bed. 
(By Gad it’s a good feelin’ to get this 
off my chest ’cause I know good and 
well I’d fergit it all—seein’s how. I’m 
now in Texas as a Plans and Train- 
ing Officer for the Army of the 
United States and a dreamin’ ‘uv 
New England. G’night.) 

(Continued in November YANKEE) 
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HORIZONTAL 

2. New England’s favorite tree 

5. nautical term 

9. preposition 

ll. by-way-of 

12. American poet who made his home in 
Boston 

13. suffix 

14. modern 

16. part of N.Y.C. transit system 

17. prefix 

18. beverage 

19. necessary for skaters 

20. conjunction 

21. article (Fr.) 

22. a large fib 

23. part of a house 

24. Tourists in N.H. visit the Polar 

25. tone of the scale 

26. one of the beautiful old homes in 
Portsmouth, N.H., bears this family 
name 

28. baseball position (abr.) 

29. part of address (abr.) 

30. a speck 

31. poem 

33. wrath 

34. town on Buzzard’s Bay 

37. “a little shaver” 








WORD PUZZLE 


38. two U.S. presidents belonged to this 
Quincy, Mass., family 

41. a heavy beer 

44. antelope 

47. chooses to an office 


49. a beetle 
50. a preposition 
51. a famous educational institution in 


Boston (abr.) 
2. negative 
53. semi-precious stone 
Meeting Day comes once a 





year 

58. conjunction 

59. symbol for tin 

60. unit 

61. to be in debt 

62. preposition 

VERTICAL 

1. author of “A Southerner 
New England” 

2. the night before 

3. N.H. state flower (pl.) : 

4. Indian chief who made treaty with 
the Pilgrims April 1, 1641 

5. Johnny , itinerant 
fruit trees 

6. lake in northern N.H. 
National Park) 

7. used in golf 


Discovers 


planter of 





(also a N.H. 
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founder of a N.Y. newspaper who be- 
gan his career in Poultney, Vt 
trade-name for artificial pearls 

a president of Harvard 

to unite 

adverb 

the first printing press in the U.S., 
now at Montpelier, Vt. 

well-known Brattleboro, Vt., family 


. county on Massachusetts’ northern 


state border 

a Cape Cod town, prominent during 
World War I as a tax-dodgers paradise 
herb 


36. 
38. 


a wrong (law) 
man’s name 
winged 


























Town near Lake Winnipesaukee 
N.H. lake in Franconia region 


part of verb “lie” 
any wealthy person 
an aquatic bird 
necessary for skiers 
river in Italy 
article (Fr.) 
preposition 


pronoun 





Answers on 
page 63 











KNOW YOUR NEW ENGLAND 


AMERICAN FIRSTS 
By Grace B. MitcHe.y 


HERE is nothing new under 

the Sun! This is exemplified 

by the fact that what we 

now call an “Observation 

Post” fulfills the same pur- 
pose as did another of its type over 300 
years ago, that of protecting our Coun- 
try from danger. 

Here in Boston, at the head of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, the first Observation Post, 
as old as the city itself, was called a 
“Beacon” and the hill upon which it 
stood came to be known as Beacon Hill 
because of its first landmark. 


There had been an earlier Beacon in 
England, in the very church where 
many of the Puritans worshipped before 
leaving for the new world. This church 
was named in honor of St. Botolph, a 
Monk, whose name was derived from 
“Boat-help” because of his faithful at- 
tention to the lighted lantern in the 
high tower which guided mariners at 
sea. 


Within four years after Governor 
Winthrop’s small fleet cast anchor on 
these shores, four thousand more immi- 
grants arrived and the villages they 
settled, twenty in number, radiated to 
the North, West and South to form the 
Commonwealth. Then in 1634, the 


General Court, with the lighted tower 
of St. Botolph’s church in mind, caused 
a “Beacon” to be placed on the top of 
the highest hill for protection and as a 
means of warning of threatened danger 
to the scattered inhabitants. 
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In the crude fashion which was nec- 
essary in those days this was a tall pole 
with pegs on either side for ease in as- 
cending, and a watchman was hired 
from April to September to survey the 
distant territory. If it became neces- 
sary to send a warning he was to climb 
to the top of the pole and light a fire 
in what was called a “skillet” which 
was kept full of combustibles art all 
times and ready for ignition. 

History doesn’t tell whether this 
warning was ever necessary, but owing 
to intrigue, especially during the year 
1775 a constant alert must have been 
kept. No doubt it would have provided 
sufficient alarm on the 19th of April in 
°75 if Paul Revere hadn’t stolen the 
spot-light. The Beacon was taken down 
by the British that year, date unknown, 
and perhaps that accounts for Paul 
Revere becoming the first “Raid War- 
den”. 

After the Revolution the crude pole 
was replaced by one of brick and stone, 
designed by Charles Bulfinch, a monu- 
ment to Freedom and “Those who by 
their exertions have secured to you 
these blessings.” A reproduction now 
stands on the spot, its 60 foot shaft 
topped by an eagle, emblematic of 
strength, keennness of vision and pow- 
ers of flight. 


History repeats! Now, in place of a 
lone watchman, over 125,000 airplane 
spotters are on duty 24 hours a day on 
the East Coast, constantly alert to give 











warning of approaching enemy aircraft. 
Filter Centers are manned by volun- 
teers, working in shifts, and Air Raid 
Wardens are ready at a moment’s notice 
to aid in Civilian Defense. 


The period of most danger remains 
the same, even after 300 years, for the 
months of April to September, with 
accompanying ideal weather conditions 
are feared as those in which long range 
bombing 
strike. 


attacks are most likely to 
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—Sergeant "Cy" Sidoni 


Engraved at the base of the present 
Beacon on Beacon Hill are these words: 


AMERICANS 

WHILE FROM THIS EMINENCE 

SCENES OF LUXURIANT FERTIL- 

ITY OF FLOURISHING COMMERCE 

AND THE ABODES- OF SOCIAL 
HAPPINESS 

MEET YOUR VIEW 

FORGET NOT THOSE 

WHO BY THEIR EXERTIONS 

HAVE SECURED TO YOU 

THESE BLESSINGS. 





66H, MOTHER, don’t be so 

hopelessly Vermont.” Mary 
looked up from her sewing, startled. 
“Why, whatever do you mean?” 
Then she laughed and added, “All 
right, I know.” “Hopelessly Ver- 
mont.” She turned the phrase over in 
her mind, thinking how odd it was 
that she should be considered hope- 
lessly anything American when she 
had been in America for less than 
two years. 

She remembered ‘the pleasant feel- 
ing the name Vermont had given her 
when first she heard it and how her 
young daughter had told her with 
pride, “You know Vermont means 
Green Mountains.” “It means home 
to me now,” she thought and realized 
almost with terror that here was a 
new fetter about her heart. For this 
countryside she would sometimes 
long in those far off days when the 
war would be over and she and her 
children back in England. 

She let her sewing drop and gazed 
out of the window, going over in her 
mind the events and emotions of the 
past year and, as she had done a 
hundred times before, taking in every 
detail of the view which. always en- 
chanted her. Such a neat little view, 
just like a picture. The ground fall- 
ing away from the house, the valley 
filled with undergrowth with one or 
two fruit trees pushing up towards 
the light, the road like an English 
lane, winding up over the hill. 

One day, walking up the little 
road, she had met a boy who asked 
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To Whom Vermont Is Now “Home” 
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whether she knew who lived in her 
house. “Who does?”, she said, “The 
Refuse children,” he replied, to her 
great delight. “Rather a good name,” 
she thought to herself at the time. 
“There’s certainly plenty of refuse in 
this yard, but all the same I think 
one might possibly make a garden 
here. I wish everything wasn’t frozen 
in,” and she tugged furiously at a 
great black snake of a hose that a 
former tenant had carelessly left in 
the yard, and that was now a per- 
manency until the spring thaw. 

When she came over to New Eng- 
land with her children, Mary had 
been asked whether, in return for 
their education, she would care for 
eight or nine English children who 
would go to a school near by. She 
had seen the school and had been en- 
chanted by its position. Here was the 
perfect place for growing children. 
Beauty of landscape on every side 
and in every season. Bitterly cold 
perhaps on these windy heights at 
times, but those relentless winds are 
toughening, and those wide and 
peaceful views, are surely good to 
store in young minds. Even now, 
after all these months, her heart 
always stirred with pleasure, when, 
on a fine day, she walked through the 
hall to the school terrace and saw in 
the blue distance, the gentle lines of 
Monadnock. 

After seeing the school, she had 
driven down to the house and suf- 
fered a violent reaction, for here was 
dinginess and unfriendliness and 
something so utterly removed from 














her own lovely home that she nearly 
wept. Two beds, a desk, a few bits 
of furniture with price labels on 
them, the derelicts left after an auc- 
tion, were all the furnishings. The 
house was enemy country to be in- 
vaded and Mary felt uncertain that 
she would ever make a real conquest. 

Furniture and equipment for ten 
people had somehow to be collected. 
She sat down on one of the naked 
beds and laughed rather hysterically. 
“1 can’t do it,” she thought. “It’s 
fantastic and impossible.” But the 
thought crept into her mind that it 
would be lovely to have a home for 
her own children and for those others 
who had no home here. She started 
to look round and to assess the good 
points of the house. Plenty of win- 
dows, a nice staircase, protection 
from the North. She wandered up- 
stairs, Nice rooms, and one just right 
for a child, with a sloping roof and 
windows to the floor, so that you 
could lie in bed and see all that was 
happening up the road. The house 
was quiet and watchful. A regular 
Vermont sort of a house set on not 
giving itself away. 

The next day, what has always 
seemed to Mary to be a miracle, be- 
gan to happen. Someone arrived with 
a pile of blankets. “Only camp 
blankets, I’m afraid, but it’s awfully 
cold here in winter and I daresay 
they’ll serve. A friend of mine wants 
to know how many beds you want 
and could you use some sheets.” 

One day Mary came down to find 
a future friend gazing round her 
kitchen. “Well,” she said in her soft 
voice, “I think you need a new floor 
covering and something must be done 
about that prehistoric tangle of pipes. 
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A new sink, too, I think, I'll send 
the builder in.” 

Every day gifts were brought 


until the house was equipped for its 
guests and the time to move in ar- 
rived. The autumn weather had been 
miraculously lovely. Sometimes Mary 
would pick up a brilliant leaf and 
hold it in her hand, almost expecting 
to see a little pulse in it, so brilliant 
and alive was its colour. 

On the day that she moved in, the 
temperature began to fall and by eve- 
ning it was snowing softly and per- 


sistently. Each house seemed to 
withdraw into itself. The village 
street was deserted and she knew 


that the cruel winter against which 
she had been warned was upon them. 
It got darker and darker, the globes 
in the lamps were feeble, the radia- 
tors made odd hissing noises and her 
childhood fears of the dark crowded 
in on her. She longed for the cosiness 
of a room bright with a fire, where 
heavy curtains shut out the dark. 
But the curtains were not yet un 
packed and there was no grate for an 
open fire. 

In the morning there was a ring 
at the bell and she opened the door 
on to a bright white world, A neigh- 
bor had come to ask her to break- 
fast and had brought with her a 
sheaf of colored corn to hang up and 
look pretty. Tears came into Mary’s 
eyes as she looked at it; tears of 
gratitude for the kindheartedness of 
the giver and for the beauty of the 
gift. 

She hung the lovely sheaf up and 
felt that a miracle had taken place 
as she looked about her. Here she 
was, no intruder, but mistress of her 

(Continued on page 94) 





























—Samuel Chamberlain 


The visitor to Gore Place is confronted with a majestic circular sweep of stairs as soon) a5 
he enters the front hall. Various vicissitudes have befallen this noble house (1804) and 
within recent years it was in danger of being torn down and having its broad acres turned 
into building lots. It was rescued, however, by a group of appreciative citizens, who cat- 
ried on the work of restoring and furnishing it. Located in Waltham, Mass., at the cor- 
ner of Main and Gore streets, it is now open to the public all year from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m, 
including Sundays and holidays, at a small charge 

From “Beyond New England Thresholds”—Hastings House 
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Following Dorothy Lamour around 
New England, I have to admit that 
I like her, chiefly, I suppose because 
she was unlike the run-of-mill movie 
star, acted like a regular person and 
did not affect the sun goggles, the 
phoney accent, and the aloof air of 
a Goddess in an ivory tower that 
comes over all of them when they 
blow into New England, or anywhere 
else for that matter. 

She had no prepared speeches. The 
only one she memorized, she forgot. 
That was in the Metropolitan Thea- 
ter before a house that bought $16,- 
000,000 in bonds to hear her, The 
Mayor praised her too lavishly, pre- 
sented her with an illuminated scroll; 
the millions of dollars represented be- 
fore her, the induction of 57 marines 
and the whole spectacle was too over- 
powering. Her speech designed of 
Yankees left her, and she fell back 
upon the standard speech selling 
bonds, she had been- using in Fall 
River, New Bedford, Brockton, 
Quincy, and Needham. 

Perhaps it is just as well. It was 
no place for a prepared speech, and 
the folks from all over New England 
were probably far more impressed by 
the obvious sincerity of her appeal 
to buy war bonds and stamps. That’s 
one thing I’ve got to say for-her. She 
believes in war bonds and stamps. 
She feels certain that if the country 
does not pay the cost of the war, 
we'll lose it, and that conviction rings 
in her voice and shines in her expres- 
sion. It’s a funny thing that a gal 
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who became famous for glamor in a 
sarong should turn out to be tops 
as an Emma McChesney for the Mo- 
tion Picture Industries and sell more 
bonds than the more conservative 
stars. 

* * * 

When she came back stage from 
the microphone that night, she told 
me she was glad she wore that slate- 
blue beaded gown, because the beads 
were heavy and weighted her dress, 
and the audience out front could not 
see how her knees were shaking. That 
was no act, either, because the near- 
est stage hand whirled a chair around 
for her. She was actually weak. 

* * * 

Her tour speaks well for the nat- 
ural good manners of Yankees. 
Whereas she had been stormed in 
other parts of the country and nagged 
by autograph seekers, here the crowds 
were reasonably well behaved. She’d 
sign her name for a war bond, and 
when she refused to sign for noth- 
ing, the autograph hounds did not get 
indignant or insulting, as they did in 
the West and Mid-West. They smiled 
good naturedly and withdrew. There 
were those inevitable episodes; a lush 
in Brockton who bought a bond and 
wanted her to join him in a couple of 
beers’ at a local tavern; an elderly 
gent in Fall River who wanted to 
date her at a popular street corner at 
8 that night, but at least they did 
not try to tear her apart for souvenirs 
as they did in other cities of the 
country. 
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AUTUMN IN 


Save in very cold sections, 


only 
where killing frosts come early, now 
is an ideal time in which to do some 


effective work in the garden. 
Rumblings of the forthcoming 1943 
Victory Garden drive promise little 
spare time in the Spring but now we 
have the time available. Also, the 
ground—still warm with summer heat 
and already moistened by autumnal 
rains—is in ideal physical condition. 

Of course, enthusiasm and ambi- 
tion are apt to ebb with the falling 
leaves but, once a gardener manages 
to make a start, he is as apt as not 
to recapture something of April’s 
vim and vigor and find himself sur- 
prised evenings by the early advent 
of darkness. 

As a suggestion, 
gardening program 
job like sanitation. 
use dead stalks of this year’s plant 
material for winter quarters. So, go 
over the garden thoroughly and cut 
off or pull up all dead material. Hol- 
lyhocks are particularly favored for 
insect dormitories. 

Then get rid of weeds. This cannot 
be emphasized too strongly for all 
types frequently sow their seeds on 
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really 


start the autumn 
with a “must” 


Bugs and blights 


GARDENS 


WILLIAM H. CLARK 
THE GARDEN 


autumn winds while the perennial 
types are busy right now fattening 
their root-stalks with food which will 
enable them to race into luxuriance 
early next Spring. It also a 
idea to examine perennial plants fo! 
signs of rust and other diseases. If 
found, dig up and burn. A sick plant 
is useless and a peril to its brethren. 






is good 


Before the leaves fall, go over trees 
and shrubs for dead branches and 
diseased tissue. Be ruthless with 
whatever you find. Cut away with a 


sharp knife or saw, making the cuts 
close to the stem unless the branch 
is too heavy to support one-handed. 
Then make two cuts, the first below 
and the second above so that when 
the branch falls it will not tear the 
bark. Large wounds should be coated 
with paint to’ seal out disease germs. 
Watch elms especially for dead 
branches for this is one way of con- 
trolling the dread Dutch elm disease. 
Galls on dog-wood should be cut 
away too. In short, clean up you! 
shrubs and trees as you do your 
perennials. 

Remove seed-heads from every- 
thing of course, unless you want the 
bright-berried shrubs for winter color 














or bird-food. Phlox in _ particular 
should be cleaned for self-sown phlox 
s worthless. As for annuals, pull 
them up when they are frost-killed 
to prevent self-seeding and also the 
carrying over of diseases. Corn and 
tomato plants should be pulled up by 
the roots. 

Just as a suggestion, the sowing of 
the vegetable garden with winter rye 
will not only provide a lovely green 
“lawn” to hide the scars of cultiva- 
tion but the rye, turned under next 
Spring, is a grand fertilizer. 

Once your garden is clean and 
neat, you can quit until the time 
comes for winter covering and pro- 
tection. Coverings should NOT be 
put in place until the ground is frozen. 
Early covering is bad business. It 
may force untimely tissue develop- 
ment and so invite’ winter-killing. 
Also it provides winter quarters for 
rodents who will dine on your plants 
all winter. 

If you still have ambition, there is 
transplanting which can be done. 
Many perennials, those which are ro- 
bust, can still be moved. Even after 


frost comes they will make root 
growth in the warm soil and be all 
set to bloom next Spring. Where 


freezing weather is still a month or 
six weeks away, almost anything can 
be transplanted now, save for a few 
cranks like bleeding heart and the 
Oriental poppy. 

Evergreens may be moved now 
with safety, too. Be sure to provide 
plenty of water, however, and don’t 
let the roots dry out. Tall evergreens 
if in exposed places should be staked 
firmly and all evergreens should be 
mulched and drenched with water 
before the final freeze comes. 

And if you still have ambition, why 
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not make a decent bed for next year’s 
annuals? Annuals like those in the 
seed catalogs can be grown by every- 
one, instead of the spindly unfortu- 
nates most of us produce. The secret 
of lush annual flowers is this: plenty 
of sun, plenty of water and plenty 
of food. The food you can provide 
now by preparing the bed so it will 
be ready next Spring. Turn the bed 
over so you have at least a foot of 
good soil. If the soil is poor, throw it 
out and bring in good loam. Incor- 
porate now, if needed, compost and 
humus and a slow food source such 
as bone meal. Do not use a commer- 
cial fertilizer now. It will be wasted. 
Imagine you are mixing a cake and 
accordingly stir the ingredients into 
the bed thoroughly. 

If the spot is low and apt to be too 
wet, now you can add drainage. Dig 
down two feet and pile up the top- 
soil. Throw the sub-soil away if it is 
poor. Then in the bottom of the bed 
lay a nine-inch filling of loose stones. 
Cover these stones with a three-inch 
layer of sod, inverted so the grass 
side is down. Then fill in with a foot 
of good soil. It is a lot of work but 
annuals grown in a bed like this will 
make the neighbors gasp. 

Even if your ambition does not go 
this far, remember that now is the 
time to plant spring flowering bulbs. 
Of course bulbs can be planted way 
into November but if you plant them 
this month they will make root 
growth in the still-warm soil with the 
result that the flowers next April and 
May will be bigger and better. Tulips 
are not plentiful but there are enough 
for the early birds. Have no fear of 
their quality. They are good. Nar- 
cissus and their brothers, the daffo- 

(Continued on page 95) 









when a feller 
needs a friend he 
- may be lucky 
enough to meet William 
Irving Mayo, Jr., in the 
rugged hills of Vermont. 
Boys and girls for whom 
there seems no other place 
WILLIAM IRVING MAYO, JR. to live are welcomed by the 
kindly director of Kurn 
Hattin Homes at Westminster. There, on a thriving 500-acre 
farm, they discover the joys and responsibilities of year-round 
country living. 

Combining a father’s understanding of the needs of children 
with real administrative ability, in the past 15 years Mr. Mayo has 
greatly developed opportunities for vocational training at Kurn 
Hattin, and has made extensive additions to the physical plants of 
both the boys’ and girls’ departments, the latter at Saxton’s River. 
Mrs. Mayo shares her husband’s work and contributes to the 
homelike atmosphere of the farm school. 

Frequent letters and visits from former students are gratify- 
ing. “As far as we know none of our graduates are unemployed at 
this time,” Mr. Mayo said the other day. 

As Agricultural Training Officer in the United States Vet- 
erans Bureau in Philadelphia following the first World War, he 
planned courses in agriculture for disabled soldiers. He also served 
for six years as head of the agricultural department at the Smith 
Agricultural School in Northampton, Mass. 

Mr. Mayo has been instrumental in bringing about desirable 


changes in the Vermont laws regarding child welfare. 
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will either lose the 
war in six months 
or win it within 
three years, in the opinion 
of Eunice Harriet Avery of 
Longmeadow, Mass., lec- 
turer, student of history and 
traveler, who recently re- 
turned from a three-month 
tour of the deep South and 
the Gulf States, the Pacific Coast and British Columbia, coming 
back through the Middle West. 

Having travelled extensively in 42 nations during the past 
twenty and more years, this summer Miss Avery studied the effects 
of the war on American thinking. She found this nation under- 
going the tremendous psychological transition of a people who 
have been absorbed with personal success and enjoyment now 
faced with new problems. Out of it all she sees sectionalism less- 
ening, growing unity, and determination to win. 

In Vancouver, she visited Japanese camps, and talked with 
Japanese in the Santa Anita camp, near Los Angeles; she watched 
the workings of the boom town that is Seattle, and giant freighters 
being built ; saw Army classification tests at Ft. Douglas, Salt Lake 
City, crops begging to be harvested, industries speeding ahead, fac- 
tories where farms had stood, and stores vacant. 

For more than twenty years Miss Avery has been interpreting 
world developments to New England and New York audiences. 
Her introduction to the lecture field came after graduation from 
Vassar, Phi Beta Kappa, when, during World War I, she told 


Springfield housewives how to stretch their menus. 
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WAKE AND MIDWAY IN. MOVIES 


By Epwin F. Metvin 


American participation in the war 
is becoming increasingly prominent as 
a theme for the movies. It is conspic- 
uous not only in feature films but in 
shorts designed to heighten national 
morale and to increase civilian par- 
ticipation in the war effort. 

“Wake Island,” which is one of the 
important new productions, tells the 
story of the heroic resistance of the 
Marines to the Japanese attack on 
that outpost early in the war. Though 
fictional names have been given to the 
principal characters and the Marines 
are represented by familiar Holly- 
wood players, the account follows the 
official record of what took place and 
the film at its best has a factual qual- 
ity which adds to its effectiveness. 

In the earlier portions of the story 
there are comic details of horseplay, 
which are in the conventional vein 9f 
soldier movies. But they are of much 
less consequence than the scenes of 
battle, the courage and determination 
of the Marines in the face of impos- 
sible odds, and the common front 
against the enemy in which civilian 
workers and the armed forces united 
despite earlier differences between 
the two groups which the film sets 
forth. In some of the moments of con- 
flict it is hard to remember that this 
is a re-enacted version of the story 
and not the real combat. 

Brian Donlevy has the principal 
role as the Major in command of the 
post. It is the sort of part that he 
does particularly well. He has the 
bearing and the vigor that go with 
the character. It is easy to believe 
that he is the kind of man who would 
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use every resource at his command 
despite the meagreness of the hopes 
for successful defense of the island 
Robert Preston and William Bendix 
play the part of two buddies in the 
ranks who spend much of their en- 
ergy in mutual pranks until the at 
tack begins. Macdonald Carey and 
Walter Abel are among the conspic 
uous members of the fighting forces, 
and Albert Dekker sets forth a con- 
tractor who opposed domination by 
the Marine commander until the 
Japanese attacked and who then 
wholeheartedly bent his efforts to as- 
sisting in the defense. 

“The Battle of Midway,” a short 
film of two reels, is no less impres- 
sive because of its brevity. It is a 
Technicolor photographic record ol 
the Japanese attack on Midway, 
taken on the spot and later edited by 
Commander John Ford. Before the 
war he was one of Hollywood’s most 
successful directors and he operated 
one of the cameras during the bat- 
tle. The film has the impact of a first- 
rate documentary film. Though it is 
necessarily only a glimpse of the 
whole battle, it gives the spectator 
the impression of having been pres 
ent at the event. 

On the home front, Walt Disney 
and his cartoon dog Pluto lend their 
assistance in impressing on house 
wives the importance of salvaging 
waste kitchen fats to supply material 
for the glycerine factories. 

But not all of the movies are con- 
cerned with the war. “Holiday Inn,” 
for instance, has achieved wide pop 

(Continued on page 95) 

















There’s something about Octo- 
ber’s rain on the roofs and win- 
dow panes and October’s days of 
brisk sunshine that start nostalgic 
yearnings for the kind of sturdy 
fare we Yankees were brought up 
on. The Fall brings good, hungry, 
eatin’ weather. We like to remem- 
ber the old Staffordshire tureen at 
home filled with steaming cream 
of corn soup, crunchy cole slaw to 
go with it and hot rolls so light 
a breeze would sweep them off the 
plate. Or that old tureen might 
hold Cream Toast, the toast gol- 
den brown and crunchy, the cream 
sauce rich and smooth as velvet 
and new green apple sauce always 














playing the supporting role. 

Platters of country ham with 
cream gravy, baked potatoes and 
mashed Hubbard squash could be 
expected early in October with her 
biscuits and barberry or quince 
jelly shimmering in the green Ma- 
jolica jelly dish. Apple tarts, sage 
cheese and coffee rounded out that 
“supper”. 

We're going back to sturdy Yan- 
kee food. It builds strength and 
energy for the difficult days we’re 
living through, and it’s a solace 
and satisfaction when the day’s 
work is done. So get down the 
old fashioned family tureens or 
buy the modern equivalent in a 
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big pottery casserole. Stews and 
chowders, dark, rich Black Bean 
Soups, fragrant with lemon slices 
and sherry, fricassed chicken with 
Dumplings, Ragout of Veal and 
all the delectables that were ladled 
out of tureens are back to nourish 
a hard-working generation of 
Americans . . . with mounting ap- 
petites. 

We'd earnestly recommend 
Vichyssoise for that tureen one 
night with toasted, cheese-be- 
sprinkled French rolls and a salad 
as the only other requisites for 
a meal. O, yes you might top 
it off with a Cheese-Apple Pie or 
Mince Tarts. And that serves as 
reminder to include a very good 
Green Tomato Mincemeat with 
this month’s recipes. 

VICHYSSOISE CREAM 


3 onions or white 3 stalks celery 
part 6 leek stalks 1 cup butter 


2 or 3 potatoes 


1 quart chicken Salt and pepper 
stock 


Peel onions, slice. Or wash 
leeks and cut in small pieces. Wash 
and cut celery stalks into dice. 
Cook onions or leeks and celery 
until soft and light yellow in one- 
quarter pound butter. 

Wash, peel and cut potatoes in 
cubes. Put with first mixture. Add 
chicken stock. Cook until potatoes 
are tender. Sieve the mixture. Add 
cream and rest of butter. Season 
to taste. Reheat in upper part of 
double boiler. 


BRAMBLES 

Pastry 1 egg, beaten 
1 cup seeded raisins, Juice and grated 

chopped fine rind 1 lemon 
1 cup sugar 

Roll pastry 1/8-inch thick; cut 
in 4-inch oblongs. Combine raisins, 
sugar, egg and lemon juice and 
rind. Cook slowly over low heat 


2 cups cream 
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SUSPENSE siicdiine new hes 
been added to hubby’s lunch pail. But if 


it’s delicious -Underwood Deviled Ham 
sandwiches — lady, you needn’t worry! 











DEFENSE jobs mean big appe- 

tites — and big appe- 
tites mean Underwood’s. It’s all fine ham, 
temptingly seasoned. Not only delicious 
but really satisfying too! 
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until thick; place a heaping tea- 
spoonful on each oblong. Wet 
edges with cold water and fold 
over. Press edges together with 
floured fork, prick top and bake 
in a hot oven (450 Deg. F.) about 
15 minutes. Makes about 20 
brambles. 


RUMMAGE PICKLES 


2 quarts green to- 1 cauliflower 


matoes 2 pounds sugar 

1 quart ripe toma- 1 quart vinegar 
toes Y2 cup salt 

3 sweet green or red 1 teaspoonful pep- 
peppers per 

6 onions 1 teaspoonful mus- 

1 small cabbage tard 


1 bunch celery 


Put all vegetables through food 
chopper, add salt, let stand over- 
night and drain. Heat sugar, 
vinegar and spices to boiling; add 
vegetables. Simmer 5 minutes and 
seal. Makes about 5 quart jars. 
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MACARONI SOUFFLE 


1 cup elbow maco- 
roni, uncooked 
1 can tomatoes, 


1 cup milk 

3 eggs, separated 

Paprika, dash of 
solid pack Worcestershire 

2 cup grated cheese sauce 

2 tablespoons butter Leftover meat or 

2 heaping table- fish (optional) 
spoons flour 


Make a thick white sauce of the 
butter, flour and milk. Add heated 
and strained tomatoes, cooked and 
drained macaroni, and cheese. Add 
the beaten egg yolks and fold in 
the stiffly beaten whites. Add sea- 
sonings and bake 45 minutes in a 
450 degree F. oven. 


HARVEST APPLE CAKE 
1% cups thinly Y. cup sugar 
sliced apples 1 teaspoon cloves 
4 cup molasses V4 teaspoon mace er 
1/3 cup shortening nutmeg 
Y, cup hot water 1% teaspoons soda 
2% cups all-purpose '/% teaspoon salt 
flour 








IMMEN J That's what every- 
Doaereaed Deriea es ha eee? 


lunches, snacks, in daily menus. Whenever 
you do, it’s love and kisses for the Mrs.! 








\ UNDERWOOD: 
. 1821—i942 -4 
7 121 YEARS OF FINE Fooos. 
Send us a postcard with your name and 
address for the FREE ‘‘ Fine Foods” booklet 
containing dozens of tested recipes you 
ought to have. Wm. Underwood Co., 457 
Walnut Street, Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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Slowly cook apples in molasses 
until tender. Cool. Melt shorten- 
ing in hot water. Sift all dry in- 
gredients and gradually add hot 
water mixture, stirring constantly 
to keep smooth. Stir in molasses 
and apples. Pour in greased pan 
and bake 1/2 hour in moderate 
oven (350 deg. F.). Serve warm. 
Serves 8 to 12. 


APPLE CHEESE CUSTARD PIE 
2 cups sliced apples 2 tablespoons flour 
One-third cup gran- 2 eggs, beaten 
ulated sugar 1 teaspoon vanilla 
1 tablespoon brown 1 cup milk 


sugar 2 tablespoons cream 
4 teaspoon cinna- 2 cup cottage 
mon cheese 


¥Y, teaspoon cloves 1 unbaked pie crust 


Mix together half the sugar, 
brown sugar, spices, salt and flour. 
Pour into the pie crust. Add the 
rest of the ingredients, mixed to- 
gether. Bake 10 minutes in a hot 
oven. Lower the heat and bake 
25 minutes in a moderately slow 
oven (325 deg. F.). Cool and 
serve. 


POTTED CHICKEN WITH PARSLEY- 
BREAD DUMPLINGS 
4 pound roasting 2 or 3 onions, sliced 
chicken, cut in fine 
pieces 4 tablespoons butter 
or cooking oil 
Melt the shortening in your cop- 
per-clad stainless steel Dutch Oven. 
Simmer the onion for 5 minutes. 
Add the chicken, cover and cook 
for ten minutes. Add just enough 
water to cover and simmer, closely 
covered, until tender (1 1/2 to 2 
hours). 
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PARSLEY-BREAD DUMPLINGS 
6 stale white rolls or '/2 cup finely 
a half loaf of chopped parsley 
bread 2 eggs 


3 tablespoons butter 

Grate the rolls or bread into a’ 
large mixing bowl. Skim off some 
of the chicken stock and pour over 
the bread crumbs until just 
moistened. Add half the chopped 
parsley and season with salt and 
pepper. Beat the eggs and stir 
into the mixture. Shape into balls. 
Remove chicken from Dutch Oven 
and strain the gravy. Into Dutch 
Oven melt butter and add 1 table- 
spoonful of flour for every cup of 
chicken gravy. Brown thoroughly. 
Add the remaining parsley and 
then gradually the chicken stock, 
stirring until it is smooth and 
bubbling. Drop the parsley balls 
into the boiling gravy. Cook un- 
covered 6 minutes, stirring occa- 
sionally to keep balls from stick- 
ing. Reheat the chicken in the mix- 
ture and serve -in Dutch Oven. 


GREEN TOMATO MINCEMEAT 


3 pints chopped 3 teaspoons cinna 
apples mon 
3 pints chopped 1 teaspoon clove 


green tomatoes ¥%, teaspoon allspice 
4 cups brown sugar *%%4 teaspoon mace 
1/3 cups vinegar % teaspoon pepper 
cups raisins 2 teaspoons salt 

¥% cup butter 

Mix the apples with the tomatoes 
and drain. Add remaining ingre- 
dients, except the butter, bring 
gradually to the boiling point and 
simmer three hours. Then add the 
butter. Turn into glass jars and 
seal as soon as made. 
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CIVILIAN 


AMERICAN 


“AN this hour of crisis, the na- 
tion turns with thankfulness 
to its Red Cross. Year in 
and year out it has kept con- 
tinuously at work, training 
and preparing our citizens for emer- 
gency. All over this country are 
trained disaster relief volunteers, scat- 
tered through the 3,747 Red Cross 
chapters and their 6,131 branches. 
These millions of Red Cross volunteers 
and the millions of others who have 
joined local defense groups throughout 
the country have acquired new skills to 
serve in the defense of their nation. To- 
day they are a vital part of our everyday 
life. 

In the preparation for civilian defense 
during the present war crisis, the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, the nation’s official dis- 
aster relief agency, calls into effect all 
the experience the organization has 
gained in relieving the suffering of man 
since its founding in 1881. The 
authority under which the American 
Red Cross assumes responsibility for the 
relief of people suffering from disaster is 
stated in its Congressional Charter: “To 
continue and carry on a system of na- 
tional and international relief in time of 
peace and to apply the same in mitigat- 
ing the suffering caused by pestilence, 
famine, fire, floods and other national 
calamities, and to devise and carry on 
measures for preventing the same.” 

Although the Red Cross was born to 
bring aid and comfort to the sick and 





wounded victims of war—the most 
horrible of all disasters—the humane 
men and women of good will who 


charted the Society’s course in its forma- 





DEFENSE 


Rep Cross 


tive years discovered certain techniques 
in their war time mercy work, and it 
was only logical to employ these same 
techniques in an effort to prevent suf- 
fering and a loss from nature’s own 
disasters. 

Since the close of the first World War 
to the present time the American Red 
Cross has spent over 100 million dol- 
lars in its unceasing battle against the 
distress and chaos caused by catastro- 
phes in this country. No state has been 
immune from disaster in that period. 
More than that, the Red Cross disaster 
relief forces have worked in 2,000 of 
the country’s 3,000 counties. 

With that as a background the 
organization throughout the country has 
been taking the necessary steps to re- 
vitalize, strengthen and perfect its dis- 
aster preparedness and relief program 
for what the future may bring. 

As to Red Cross’s position in the 
civilian defense structure, William 
Amory Parker, chairman of the Disas- 
ter Preparedness and Relief Committee 
of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter, 
says: “The American Red Cross stands 
where it has always stood, for the re- 
lief of individuals and families in time 
of trouble.” 

“Any emergency,” says Mr. Parker, 
“Whether caused by enemy action or 
from natural disasters, such as flood, 
epidemic, etc., which necessitates the 
supplying of assistance to meet emer- 
gency needs of affected civilians, is 
clearly a Red Cross responsibility. This 
obligation is two-fold: first, to supply 
emergency relief to families and individ- 
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The Volunteer Motor Corps of the Boston Metropolitan Chapter, one of the oldest in the 
country, was organized during the first World War. Last year these volunteers, who drive 
their own cars at their own expense and pay for their uniforms, carried over 13,000 pa- 
tients to the Boston hospitals and clinics, drove 223,270 miles, did nearly 10,000 chapter 


errands and put in over 31,000 hours of service. 


Members of the First Reserve are all 


trained in Red Cross First Aid, Motor Mechanics, and Convoy Driving. Here a patient 
is put into the ‘Chapter ambulance to be transported to one of the local hospitals. 


uals unable to supply such necessities as 
food, clothing, shelter and medical care 
for themselves; and secondly, for the 


rehabilitation of families with insuffi- 
cient resources to recover without out- 
side aid.” 

The purpose of the civilian defense 
preparations as divided from the respon- 
sibilities of the Red Cross is definitely 
separated in that the civilian defense 


organization is designed primarily for 
the protection of life and property 
against enemy action in the form of 
serious sabotage or bombings. It is 
preparing to cope with fire damage 
from incendiary bombs. It is taking 
precaution against poison gas and dam- 
age to power systems, water mains, and 
to prevent tie-up of transportation. It 
also assumes the maintenance of ade- 

















quate hospital facilities and the treat- 
ment of casualties, the repairs of dam- 
age to public property including the 
clearance of debris, adequate police pro- 
tection, fire fighting and road repairs, 
anti-gas measures such as decontamina- 
tion, gas proofing of homes and the 
individual and collective protection 
against gas. 
Collaborations with the state authori- 
ties may be simplified by assuming that 
the state will be responsible for making 
available to the Red Cross wholesale 
supplies of food, clothing and possible 
shelter. The Red Cross will, of course, 
pay for these necessities and will direct 
the distribution of them. It might be 
noted at this point that the Red Cross is 
the only agency equipped with funds 
for this purpose. The Red Cross funds 
will be used for just such purposes. 
Public eagerness to be prepared in any 
war emergency led more than three and 
a half million persons in the United 
States to complete Red Cross First Aid 
training in the past twelve months. 
Over one million women, members of 
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American households who wanted to 
know what to do in case sickness in- 
vaded their homes, or in an epidemic, a 
disaster, or war catastrophe, found the 
answer this past year in Red Cross 
Home Nursing classes. 

Thousands of young women are vol- 
unteering as Red Cross Nurse’s Aides to 
help in hospitals and clinics because of 
the great shortage of nurses. Hundreds 
of thousands of volunteer blood donors 
are providing that life giving fluid for 
our soldiers and sailors and for wounded 
civilians if bombs should fall on our 
Cities. 

Much could be written about the 
services rendered by Red Cross. But 
the million of individual actions per- 
formed by the Red Cross annually 
speak for themselves. Literally mil- 
lions of disaster refugees and war vic- 
tims, if asked, could translate these 
activities into flesh and blood realities. 
In the words of President Roosevelt: 
“The Red Cross is an essential auxiliary 
to our Armed Forces and a key agency 
in civilian defense plans.” 
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Curtain Call 
By O. M. L. Derry 


Can it be a scare crow weeps 

When an early Jack Frost creeps 
In to bite the garden’s toes? 

It is then a scare crow knows 
Young Jack Frost has called his bluff— 


Has taken over the guardin’ stuff. 
















ANECDOTES 


and 


PLEASANTRIES 


By COURTENAY GUILD 











INTRODUCING HOBSON 


As our country is now engaged in a 
genuine world war, it may be that heroic 
actions of our little war with Spain in 
1898 are forgotten even by men who 
eagerly read war news in the daily pa- 
pers 44 years ago. 

Lieutenant - Commander _Richmond 
Pearson Hobson was the young man of 
our navy who volunteered with five or 
six companions to take the collier Mer- 
rimac into Santiago harbor, and to sink 
the vessel in the channel, so as to bot- 
tle up the Spanish war vessels that were 
in the harbor. This obstruction per- 
mitted the Spanish ships to come out 
only one at a time, and they were speed- 
ily sunk or driven ashore by our battle 
ships. 

The Merrimac was brought into the 
harbor under fire of the Spanish forts, 
and there was no chance for the heroic 
little band of Americans to escape. 
They were captured by the Spaniards 
after their work was done and treated 
kindly by Cervera, the Spanish admiral. 

Fortunately none of the Americans of 
the little group was injured by the 
shots that hit their vessel, and Hobson 
the leader of the party received the 
thanks of Congress and a promotion to 





the rank of Captain in the Navy. A 
few years later he retired from the 
navy with the rank of Admiral and 
served several terms in Congress as 4 
Representative of Alabama. 

After leaving Congress, he became 
deeply interested in temperance work 
and then in a world-wide effort to sup- 
press the trade in narcotics. 

I came to know Hobson very well, 
and in the last years of his life he used 
to call me on the telephone when he was 
in Boston and ask me to lunch or go to 
the theatre with him. 

The last time he was in Boston he 
called me on the telephone and I 
accepted his invitation to lunch with 
him at the Parker House. Arriving 
there, I met at ‘the entrance of the ho- 
tel a friend from New York who said 
he had recently been at a dinner when 
Admiral Hobson was introduced by the 
toastmaster as the man who sank the 
Battleship Maine in Havana harbor. 

When the Admiral joined us I re- 
peated the story I had just heard, and 
he said he remembered very well the 
blunder of the toastmaster, but he had 
another experience that was almost 4s 
funny. 




















An English admiral was in New 
York, and a friend introduced the two 
admirals. He added to his introduction 
the statement: “You will probably re- 
member that Admiral Hobson was in 
command of the crew that sank the 
Merrimac in Santiago harbor in the war 
with Spain. 

“Yes,” said the Englishman, “I re- 
member that famous encounter, but you 
must admit that the Merrimac gave you 
quite a battle before you sank her.” 

He had in mind the battle of the 
Monitor and Merrimac in our Civil War. 
Hobson said he looked up his history 
and found that if the commander of the 
Monitor were alive when the conversa- 
tion took place he would have been over 
110 years old. 


When we hear a man called “Doc- 
tor” we assume that he is a graduate 
of a medical school or has had an 
honorary degree conferred on him by 
a university. An apothecary may be 
known as “Doctor So and So” by his 
customers, but that is merely a cour- 
tesy title that is commonly abbrevi- 
ated to “Doc.” 
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A Massachusetts Yankee living in 
a small town found another way of 
conferring the degree by naming his 
son Doctor. The father, whose name 
may have been Robinson, was a 
loafer by profession and was willing 
to do almost anything but work. He 
married, and when a son was born 
he was christened “Doctor.” Robin- 
son explained that he never expected 
to be able to pay for the education of 
the boy to be a doctor, so by giving 
him the name the Robinsons would 
have a doctor in their family. 

Doctor Robinson grew up to be 
much like his father in his aversion 
to work. When about eighteen years 
old he stole a horse, was caught, tried, 
and sent to jail. 

The parson called on the Robinsons 
and said he was very sorry that their 
son had got into trouble. The father 
quickly replied: “I don’t blame the 
Doctor for stealing the hoss, it’s the 
getting ketched afterwards that I 
blame him for.” 

Perhaps the Doctor had ambition 
to become a horse doctor and needed 
the horse to complete the name. 


With Apologies to Maryorte Mints 


L. D. H. 





To try a flavor that’s just immense, 


Take it from me, 


It’s on the back of those stamps for defense. 


Lick some and see! 





POETRY 


Louise Dyer Harris 
Poetry Editor 


APPLE TIME 


An apple tree in blossom is a poem. 
Apples are the pay check. In spite of 
Emerson, we New Englanders relish 
beauty which helps the budget. 

Who can resist apples? Their very 
name has come to be a synonym for 
wholesomeness,—apple-cheek, the un- 
attainable rouge. Apples used to be 
the correct gift for teacher in the little 
red schoolhouse and what would Hal- 
lowe’en have been without them? Eve 
was the first to appreciate their pos- 
sibilities both for “apple sauce” and 
“polishing apples.” The poet used to 
tell his love that she was the “apple 
of his eye.” 

Think of apples and you think of 
apple pie, fried apple to pal with 
roast pork, apple dumpling,- baked 
apple and the jewel-glass of apple 
jelly. You remember the old conun- 
drum which divided five apples 
equally among six children by mak- 





On Biting into an Apple 
Already Claimed 
By Exranor CRANDALL 
We are alike in tastes, I must affirm, 
But though you were ahead of me, 
I am proud enough to think, dear 
worm, 
I have priority. 
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ing apple sauce, But you think, also, 
of golden apples and Paris, of William 
Tell,—yes, and of Snow White. A 
stage person named Shakespeare was 
evidently familiar with rotten apples. 
He mentioned,—could it have been a 
reminiscence'—, “apples rotten at 
the heart” and “smali choice in rotten 
apples.” 

We have sung about apple trees,— 
about Apple Blossom Time in Nor- 
mandy and The Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree. Currently, young singers 
are entreating each other not to Sit 
Under the Apple Tree with the wrong 
person. 

They tell us that a soldier who has 
gone to distant parts, leaving his girl 
to his rival, a young doctor, left a 
standing order with the grocer to send 
the lady an apple a day. 

Apples are in fashion. For years 
they have posed inconspicuously as 
artists’ models but today they are the 
smart set, Swank shops are full of 
them. They appear as candles, as lapel 
jewelry. They brighten the chintzes 
at the window and border the cloth 
on the breakfast table. They are the 
glamour girls of the harvest. 


* . * * 


News of local groups which meet 
to discuss poetry and poetry writing 
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is of genuine interest to this depart- 
ment. We welcome information. 
a * * * 

Tolerance,—how we need it! 

A student in an adult poetry class 
asked John Holmes, “How do you 
feel about us? We have such a good 
time writing such bad verse.” 

“I don’t mind how bad it is,” he 
answered, “as long as you improve!” 
* * * * 

Authors of poems in the September 
and October numbers of YANKEE 
live in Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire and Washington, D, C. 

* - 7 - 
HARVEST 
By Louise Owen 
Too-easy life is like a too-ripe fruit, 
Beautiful to the eye, and sweet to 
smell 
But soft to bursting in its delicate 
shell. 
Its flesh retains no virtue to transmute 
The eaten food into the potent cell; 
Its juices have no magic to dispel 
The thirst that dries the brain up at 
the root. 


But to live hard is like October apples, 

Crisp as autumnal frost, and colored 
bright 

As the good blood itself, and full of 
leaven 

As the spring tide in brimming sugar 
maples; 

Fruit for strong hands to pluck, strong 
teeth to bite: 

Gravenstein, Baldwin, Russet, Astra- 
CRON.o-0 « 

Roots deep in earth and head held 
high to heaven 

And hard and proud, the apple and 
the man. 
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SPINNING SONG 


By Avevine Dunton 


“Spin one, Here’s two, 
*Tain’t one, Spin two, 
’Twill be one *T will be two 
By and by. By and by.” 


It was my grandmother who sang the 
count 

For each long roll of washed and 
carded wool, 

Tending her spinning-wheel in sixty- 
three, 

When news came through from south- 
ern battle-fields. 

Her own grandmother might have 
singsonged it 

When hearts 
Valley Forge, 

Watching a long white 
woolen yarn 

Wind thick upon the spindle. It may 
be 

Priscilla 
rhythm 

As she stepped back and forth before 
her wheel, 

In anxious days in Plymouth long 
ago. 

Each woman must have knitting-work 
at hand 

Spare day-time minutes and long eve- 
nings through. 

And we who knit again in troubled 
times 

Whose days are full of care as theirs 
were full, 

Pause to remember their old spinning- 


were breaking over 


strand of 


Alden 


hummed its steady 


song, 
Kin to them all anew by woolen yarn. 


“Here’s three, 
Spin three, 

*T will be three 
By and by. 


Spin four, 
*Tain’t four, 
"Twill be four 
By and by.” 








The innate sense of loyalty and pride 
we New Englanders have for our 
home land never leaves us no matter 
how far away our duties take us. It 
may be deep down where we are not 
conscious of it, but it is there all the 
same. Just let anyone cast slurs on 
our New England and we rise in- 
stinctively in its defense. This re- 
porter went to bat for it just the other 
day. It happened like this— 

“New England? It doesn’t count 
any more. It’s all dried up,” re- 
marked .a big shot advertising man 
from the middle west. “Why should 
we be interested in your little “YAN- 
KEE’ magazine when, as everybody 
knows, although it had glory in the 
past, today New England is only a 
place of traditions, old fogies, antique 
collectors and memories.” 

Your reporter’s loyalty grew hot- 
ter and hotter with every word he 
said but a still small voice whispered 
in her ear, “Just hold your horses, 
my girl, and keep calm. If you go off 
the deep end and get mad, you can’t 
work on him. All you have to do is to 
give him facts. Start with generalities 
and then dive into factual informa- 


tion.” This was sensible advice, so I 
said— 
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By Grapys Cuase GILMorRE 


“Yes, you’re right about the glory 
of men like Emerson, Thoreau, Whit- 
tier, Lowell, Holmes and Longfellow, 
—to name just a few of our native 
sons. But fashions in greatness change. 
Time was when great poetry marked 
the genius of an age, whereas toda) 
poetry is out. The chemistry has 
changed,” said I warming to my sub 
ject. “Today we are tuned to new 
harmonies, to the thrilling overture 
of the symphony of science. I’m sure 
you'll ‘agree that a new scientific dis 
covery is as great an inspiration to us 
today as a great poem was to our an- 
cestors. In both there are hidden 
grains of thé truth that men have 
sought since the beginning of time.” 

“Just what are you 
young lady?” interrupted 
picious friend, “What has all 
to do with New England?” 

“p 


driving at, 
my sus- 
that got 


lenty,” I replied, “Just give me 
a couple of minutes more and you'll 
see. Here’s another point—isn’t it 
true that our age will be known, not 
so much for its contributions to art 
and literature, as for the growth ol 
scientific knowledge?” 

“Sure, that’s true enough. 
thing begins to click. I’m getting 4 


Some 

















dim ray of light as to what you are 
leading up to. Maybe we have to give 
Boston a fresh appraisal.” 

“That’s it,” I replied, delighted to 
find him softening a little. “Take for 
example, the laboratories of Harvard, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and the Massachusetts Gen- 


eral Hospital, to mention only a few 


of the most famous, it is no accident 
that they are in Boston, for Boston 
is a real University City in the Euro- 
pean sense, and as vital a force now 
as in the days of her literary glory. 
Great men of science are at work in 
ier laboratories. The world still looks 
to Boston for leadership. 

“To name a few of these distin- 
guished men of science: — Compton, 
Chaffee, and Harrison, physicists; 
Conant, Keyes, Whitman, Fieser, and 
Henderson, chemists; Shapley, as- 
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tronomer; Hunsaker, aeronautical en- 
gineer; Don Leet, seismologist; Hoo- 
ton, anthropologist; and Daly the 
geologist. In the medical world there 
are men like Minot, Cannon, Wol- 
bach, Zinsser, Hastings and Albright. 
These men are honored in scientific 
circles and their discoveries acknowl- 
edged in the history of our times. 

“There are p'enty of others,” I 
continued, “to prove that New Eng- 
land is a vital force today. What 
about Winant of New Hampshire and 
Coolidge of Vermont—” 

“You win,” said my advertising 
man, “Say no more. And let me tell 
you. something. You’ve missed your 
calling. You’re a ‘natural’ as an edu- 
cator. No wonder. you love your New 
England. I promise hereafter to give 
it a new rating. I’ll speak of it with 
only the greatest respect.” 


ANSWERS TO VICTORY CROSS-WORD PUZZLE 


(Continued from page 39) 


HorizonTAL 26. Ladd 
2. elm 28. ss. 
5. aft 29. st. 
9. ‘at 30. mote 
ll. via 71, ode 
12. Poe 33. ire 
13. e1 34. Onset 
14. new 37. tad 
16. els 38. Adams 
17. pre 41. lager 
18. ale 44. Eland 
19. ice 47. elects 
20. as 49. scarab 
21. le 50. at 
22. lie 51. B.U. 
23. ell 52. no 
24. caves 53. opal 
25. sol 56. Town 


58. or 27. Daye 
59. sn 30. Mead 
60. one 32. Dracut 
61. owe 34. Orleans 
62. by 35. sage 
VERTICAL 36. tort 

1. Daniels 38. Alec 

2. eve 39. alar 

3. lilacs 40. Sudbury 
4. Massasoit 42. Alton 
5. Appleseed 43. Echo 
6. forest 45. lain 

7. tee 46. nabob 
8. Greeley 48. swan 
10. tecla 49. snow 
13. Eliot 54. Po 

15. weld 55. le 
18. also 56. to 


we 








THE WORLD — As We Go To Press 


By YANKEE’S “Ear-to-rue-Grounp,” Ray KierMAn 


And now the weather enters the 
world war picture, a factor which 
cannot be ignored by Hitler or Hiro- 
hito any more than by ourselves. 

As you read this article the cold 
grip of the Arctic will have closed on 
the northern and central Russian 
fronts, and will be approaching 
stricken Stalingrad. It will retain its 
grip for the next six months in those 
areas, reducing military operations to 
a minimum save by those who are 
familiar with lethally low tempera- 
tures and know how to live in them. 
The Russians know. Hitler’s men may 
have learned. 

But winter will not halt Axis op- 
erations in the Caucasus, either north 
or south of the  trans-Caucasian 
mountains. North of the mountains 
the winter is not unlike that of New 
England. South of the mountains the 
mean average temperature for Jan- 
uary (for instance) is just over 38 
degrees — excellent fighting weather. 
Obviously then, action will be re- 
stricted north of Stalingrad, but will 
not be impeded notably in the pres- 
ent active theatre of operations. 

We were amazed some weeks ago 
when the Japanese, after fighting 
hard to gain control of the coastal 
provinces of China,— affording sites 
from which Japan easily could be 
bombed—began a general withdrawal. 
At first the world was inclined to 
cheer, but. Chungking warned that 
the Japanese had not been beaten, 
that they were deliberately withdraw- 
ing, addding that the obvious impli- 
cation was that they were needed 
more elsewhere. 
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From time to time since then 
Chungking has reported heavy troop 
movements into Manchukuo, a nat- 
ural salient affording an opportunity 
for quick thrusts into Siberia, the 
Mongolian Republic (Soviet) or the 
finger of land on which dangerous 
Vladivostok is poised, Chinese head- 
quarters (with a secret service ex- 
celled by none) has warned repeat- 
edly that Japan intends to strike at 
Russia when the moment is ripe, and 
Chungking has believed that will be 
the moment when Stalingrad falls. 

Toward the end of September 
Chungking reported four of Japan’s 
six available battleships bound south 
from Japan, aimed toward the Solo- 
mon Islands, inferentially for the pur- 
pose of a heavy-metal showdown 
with the naval forces and marines 
who wrested five of those islands from 
Japan’s control. Coincidentally, Jap- 
anese General Hata, commander of 
the Nipponese forces in China, 
boomed ominously “The East Asia 
war is about to take an important 
step in co-operation with the Euro- 
pean war.” 

IF Chungking’s report of the 
movement of Japanese battleships is 
accurate, it might support the theory 
of a showdown in the Solomons. We 
know Japan wants the captured 
islands back. They’re vital to Japan’s 
control of the southwestern Pacific, 
and extremely valuable as bases for 
attacks on American transport routes 
to Australia, Caledonia, New Zea- 
land. 

But the movement of battleships 


























might well indicate the approach of a 
showdown battle for India. 

And what has the weather to do 
with all this? Well, it would not be 
going too far to say that the weather 
will control the ebb and flow of battle 
during the next six months. Observ- 
ers, experts—no doubt basing their 
prognostications on Chungking’s good 
judgment—wave a knowing hand and 
mutter “Siberia” when asked to re- 
cord themselves on Japan’s next 
move ... Siberia is a big place, and 
in winter a cruel and barren one; of- 
fering little of military reward; offer- 
ing horrid death in the snows. And 
“Siberia” (any part of it the Japa- 
nese might reach) is 5,000 miles from 
the Volga, the present fighting front. 

I'll stake my bets there'll be ‘no 
general assault on this ambiguous 
“Siberia” but (if indeed Russia is at- 
tacked) that the blows will be direct- 
ed first: against the finger of land 
which houses Vladivostok and lies 
perilously near Japan’s industrial and 
political heart; second: against the 
northern half of Sakhalin Island; 
third:- against the Kamchatka penin- 
sula. Those three areas are daggers 
pointed at Tokio. They could over- 
night be transformed into Japanese 
bastions offering control over the 
Siberian maritime provinces and ef- 
fectively blocking off any aid the 
United States might wish to send, In 
my opinion there’ll be no ambiguous 
blow at a generalized “Siberia,” but 
a definite and useful blow against 
such parts of Siberia as may be use- 
ful to or dangerous to, Japan. A drive 
into the Mongolian Soviet Republic 
might easily become a part of the gen- 
eral movement, — but I chose the 
other three points first. 
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And as to those battleships moving 
southward; what might the weathe- 
have to do with them? Well, the 
Japanese fought hard to gain Burma 
some months back, and having 
achieved it sat down to await one 
thing:—the end of the monsoons, the 


six months’ rain which makes mili- 
tary activity impossible. The six 
months end October 15. Military 


movement becomes possible in Burma 
on that date. Beyond the mountain 
barrier that slices along the borders 
of Burma lies India. The weather will 
be good in Burma, AND in India, 
for some time to come. Intelligent ob- 
servers believe a seaborne attack 
must accompany any land attack on 
India from Burma because the moun- 
tain impediment is a serious one. 
Battleships might well be used to 
form the backbone of a fleet that 
might accompany a huge Japanese 
transport convoy into the Bay of 
Bengal, bound (for instance) for Cal- 
cutta on the other side of that moun- 
tain barrier, And that transport con- 
voy might well be filled with troops 
recently withdrawn from the coastal 
provinces of China. 

And the weather again, what has it 
to do with all these things? Simply 
this, that the weather during the next 
six months, will favor an invasion of 
India by Japan from the east, and 
will favor Hitler’s push southward 
through the Caucasus and (if he is 
able) through the Middle East and 
into India from the west. The weather 
for the next six months favors the 
great Axis pincers Allied command- 
ers have foreseen and feared for a 
long time. 

True enough, the weather does not 
guarantee these movements, nor as- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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FICTION 
“A Gotpen AcE” 
By Christine Whiting Parmenter. 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $2.50 

Most Yankees will want to meet 
the Moore family of Danforth, Mass. 
They lived in a big white house with 
five happy children and a colored 
“girl” who stayed with thera forever, 
and always joined heartily in the din- 
ner conversations. In the Moore par- 
lor were many “ornaments,” and a 
couch with a knitted afghan inviting 
naps; on the dinner table was a huge 
soup toureen and the new cut-glass 
cruet. Even the baby buggy had 
fringe along its top. 

There were things the Moores did 
not have, too. They had not discov- 
ered germs in a big way, and the 
youngsters drank water at school 
from a cup attached to a metal chain. 
They had never consciously contact- 
ed a vitamin (green things rather 
belonged to rabbits), and Mother 
wouldn’t have known how to count 
calories. The poor Moores never had 
the fun of an inhibition, an allergy, 
or even a problem child! Those were 
quiet days in the 80’s, when families 
stayed at home together of an eve- 
ning, and played games or sang 


around the piano. A church supper 
or a Cattle Show excited even Papa, 
almost beyond bearing. 

Mrs, Parmenter has brought back 
this wonderful era with almost cruel 


Christine Whiting Parmenter 


vividness. The girls grew up into Gay 
Ninety belles, the telephone came to 
alter life so radically; but the Moores 
still two-stepped on the flowered car- 
pet and knew a young man’s atten- 
tions were serious if he gave her a 
whole BOX of candy with a picture 
of a sunset and a pink ribbon on it. 

Ed Moore, who ran the Danforth 
paper, loved to say things that mace 
his pretty wife shush him in the pres- 
ence of the young. Nothing was so 
much fun for Ed and Kate as watch- 
ing their tumultuous brood grow up 
around them. And everybody said 
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that the Civil War had certainly 
taught folks what a waste of time 
fighting is, and that there would 
never be another war, thank good- 
ness. 

Perhaps life could hardly have 
been so perfect, even in a golden age. 
No Moore ever caught even a germ- 
less kind of measles, or broke a leg. 
Everybody was blatantly well, even 
old Ezra Kingsbury, the only nega- 
tive element in the tale. Ezra was the 
mean skinflint of a father (hiss, hiss) 
who tried to keep his lovely daugh- 
ter Rose (who blushed easy as any- 
thing) from having a beau. There is 
melodrama in the way fate catches up 
with Ezra. 

Best of all the nice people is Mrs. 
Moore, the wise and charming mother 
and wife, who hides her efficiency 
under layers of clothes, and refuses 
to let any unhappy subjects enter the 
conversation at the table. It was Kate 
who said, “Life is so beautiful if only 
we try to make it so.” 

“A Golden Age” will inspire nostal- 
gia in older Yanks, lively curiosity in 
young ones. It is a period piece to 
treasure. 

* * * + 
“No Bricuter Giory” 
By Armstrong Sperry. 
The Macmillan Co. $2.75 

The early nineteenth century was 
a colorful period of American history. 
John Jacob Astor was dreaming of a 
great city at the mouth of the Sen 
bia River, to be called Astoria; he 
was planning to get the monopoly of 
the entire fur trade. But the North- 
west Fur Company was out to beat 
John Jacob Astor by any means, fair 
or foul. 

This is the background of Mr. 
Sperry’s novel, which he is quick to 
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deny as historical fiction. He wishes 
it to be regarded as a story in which 
certain events of history are used “to 
serve the ends of characters who are, 
for the most part, imaginary.” 

There is a touch of irony, there- 
fore, in the fact that Mr. Sperry’s 
real characters—Astor, the De Pey- 
sters, Philip Hone and old King— 
and the actual events, are of much 
higher quality than the conventional 
plot and somewhat stock actors he 
has chosen for his romance. 

Dr. Mark Denny’s Vermont cau- 
tion made him lose the exotic and 
beautiful India Aspinwall De Cham- 
bord of France, Haiti and Beacon 
Street. For no special reason India 
eloped with Captain Godfrey Ten- 
nant, an ugly-acting Englishman on 
leave from His Majesty’s Navy for 
the purpose of playing villain in this 
book, Tennant was just the chap to 
be put in command of the Northwest 





Armstrong Perry 
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Company’s heavily armed privateer, 
sent out to capture or destroy Astor’s 
“Tonquin.” Of course Mark Denny 
was aboard the latter. 

This lively story moves from Man- 
hattan to Hawaii and thence to the 
Columbia wilderness. The middle 
section is far and away superior to 
the rest. Mr. Sperry has gone on 
ethnological expeditions to the South 
Seas, and seems to know more about 
the pre-missionary era in the Sand- 
wich Islands than he does about the 
haute monde of New York City, 1810. 

If you like novels written in highly 
theatrical style (India “moved as if 
to the sound of bugles”) you may 
enjoy this vigorous and highly emo- 
tional story very much. India’s Bos- 
ton forebears might find it a shade 
too melodramatic for stomaching. 


” * * * 


THRILLERS 
“Famous Otp New ENGLAND 
Muropers (And Some That Are 
Infamous)” 
By Richard Dempewolff, 
Stephen Daye Press. $2.50 
This is a collector’s item for New 
Englanders who enjoy the crime 
stories written by Edmund Pearson 
and Alexander Woolcott. There is not 
too much duplication in the lurid 
tales which Mr. Dempewolff has col- 
lected here. He has wisely omitted 
the too-often related mystery of Lizzie 
Borden’s family. But again the gaunt 
and distinguished Dr. Parkman of 
Harvard University disappears in the 
science building; Lydia Sherman finds 
nearly all the houses she lives in 
“swarming with rats” (which neces- 
sitates buying of arsenic); and once 
more Smutty Nose Island resounds 
with the terrible cries of a sister run- 
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ning for her life over the rocky, frozen 
edges of the sea. 

Not a little of the local color in 
this morbidly alluring volume is sup- 
plied by old cuts from “Harper’s 
Monthly” and other journals splen- 
didly reproduced here in generous 
number, Villains and victims pose in 
painfully respectable garb, and scenes 
of screaming melodrama feature fly- 
ing tresses and a mad man wielding 
an axe. Mr. Dumpewolff writes ex- 
tremely well, and with a nice sense 
of balance. His candor may shock a 
few readers, but shockable folk have 
no business with this book in the first 
place. It is particularly interesting to 
see how our New England forebears 
handled matters of justice, and this 
author gives just enough of letters, 
testimonies, and reports. Each of the 
eight murders has a distinct “flavor” 
of its own, and certainly the whole 
represents every phase of an un- 
lovely part of Yankee history. 

Mr. Dempewolff has a saving sense 
of humor which is properly sardonic 
in tone. The clarity and pace of his 
text are admirable, 

*” * * * 
MISCELLANEOUS 
“Turirty Cooxinc ror WartIMe” 
By Alice B. Winn-Smith: 

The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
(With apologies to Marjorie Mills 
for poaching) 

In these difficult times, it is up to 
the women on the home front to 
teach their families how to tighten 
their belts, keep their energy at par, 
and leave their houses of a morning 
physically ready to do bigger jobs 
towards victory. 

However, even the 


most willing 


kitchen queen needs a new set of 
rules. 


Gone is the layer cake with 














three cups of sugar and six eggs. Soon 
to be forgotten is the banana cro- 
quette, and even a steak will have to 
put the accent on the last syllable of 
“minute.” 

We hold that the best way to re- 
view any cook book is not by pen, 
but by stove. So we took Mrs. Winn- 
Smith’s little red book into our 
kitchen and asked it to do its stuff 
for us. It did. And in several ways 
this is a unique book to use. 

In the first place, it is not just a 
mess of recipes. This experienced lady 
first went back to other times of crisis, 
(even as far back as the Civil War) 
and raked out the best and thriftiest 
rules that did for our great grand- 
mothers, and the great New England 
kitchens of Revolutionary days. 

Secondly, Mrs. Winn-Smith gives 
only a few basic recipes in various 
fields of cooking, and then adds a 
whole list of “thrifty changes” to each 
one. In this way variety, economy, 
and adaptability are nurtured, and 
pretty soon you will be adding a cup- 
ful of something here, a dash of flav- 
oring there, with surprisingly good 
results. We recommend the basic one- 
egg cake, and the meat suggestions 
will soon be a big help. Finally, there 
are pages on substitutions, and ideas 
to help the budget. For the kitchen 
book shelf (we hope you have one) 
this is a very timely publication, in- 
deed. 


» * idl had 


“GulpE TO THE APPALACHIAN TRAIL 
in Marne” 
The Appalachian Trail Conference, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. $2.50 


This fourth edition of the Trail 
Guide in Maine is a good-looking, 
chunky loose-leaf volume. You can 
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see at once that if you are something 
more than an arm-chair hiker, who 
can carry with you only the sections 
and maps required for the particular 
trip. Altogether there are 600 well- 
printed pages, and more than a dozen 
fine maps, There are general descrip- 
tions, advice on camping and first aid, 
and directions for side trails that 
make us long to take twenty paths at 
once. 

There are 266 miles of Appalachian 
Trail in Maine, and the longest pause 
is given to Mt. Katahdin, which has 
sixty-three trails of its own compre- 
hensively covered. Hikers, hunters, 
fishermen and just plain dirt walkers 
will find this Guide indispensable. 
Reading it for an hour will make you 
say, “Gas and tires? Pooh, who wants 
such silly things? I’m off for Nahma- 
kanta, Pemadumcook, and the Joe 
Mary Lakes tomorrow morning!” 


« * . a7 


O. O. Recommends these additional 
N. E. Books: 


“MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY” 


By Frederick F, Van de Water: 
The John Day Co. $2.50 


Meet Molly Van de Water (she’s 
a glamorous-girl Jersey Cow) —or 
Cricket (a Scottie problem child), or 
Barney (the noble work horse). 
These are all well-loved members of 
a family that has already been im- 
mortalized by such books as “A Home 
in the Country.” When the Van de 
Waters settled on their Vermont farm 
eight years ago, they swore it was 
complete. So it was, except for four 
dogs, three horses, one cow, and ALL 
the birds. Tempting bits about these 
important personalities have peeped 

(Continued on page 95) 




































Take another good look: at your 
favorite church steeple rising from a 
cushion of red and gold maples 
against the blue fall sky of New Eng- 
land. Nine chances out of ten it looks 
that way because of Sir Christopher 
Wren, the great English architect, 
who was born in London just three 
hundred and ten years ago this 
October. 

The plans for our white New Eng- 
land meeting-houses didn’t come overt 
in a brass bound trunk on the May- 
flower. Whatever the first settlers put 
up in Plymouth, it certainly didn’t 
look much like the churches their 
descendants built after 1720 in Bos- 
ton and other seaport towns, There 
were just two types of church archi- 
tecture in that span of time separat- 
ing the Pilgrim fathers on one hand, 
and on the other, the work of Bulfinch 
and the Classic Revival toward the 
early middle years of the last century. 

The meeting-house came first. It 
was just what its name implies —a 
place of worship on Sundays and a 
hall in which to argue out on week 
days in public gatherings the pros 
and cons of colonial civic life. 

“The Old Ship,” dating from 1681 
in Hingham, Mass., and the more 
rare survival of ancient types like the 
church at Sandow, N. H., and the 
blunt belfried outline in an early 
woodcut of an old Boston church 
built in 1711, but demolished before 
the Revolution, give us a clue to the 


New England Towers 
and Sir Christopher Wren 


By Irma Wuitney 


first meeting houses. They were more 
like schoolhouses than proper church- 
es. They were boxy structures of two 
stories with four upward sloping roof 
sections at whose juncture usually 
stood a squat belfry with its short 
pinnacle. There was an entrance porch 
on the slightly longer side and the 
entire effect seems to have been ample 
and comfortably functional. This was 
the meeting-house style driven out of 
date in the towns when travellers 
back from England passed the word 
around in praise of the fine, fifty or 
so new churches in London Queen 
Anne had commissioned Christopher 
Wren to build or repair for her in 
1708. 

These churches clustered around 
St. Paul’s had made a great hit in 
London. But then, so had Christopher 
Wren with his new fangled ideas about 
how to build an English parish 
church. He was about thirty-five and 
nearing the top of his architectural 
career when London had to be re- 
built after the Great Fire of 1666. 
Wren played a large part in the new 
building activity and Londoners were 
greatly taken by the novelty of his 
designs. That his new ideas met with 
such hearty approval when they were 
transplanted across the Atlantic proves 
the rich Boston tories of the day were 
far from artistically reactionary. 

Wren was the first in England to 
push forward in architecture orna- 
mental details found on Roman build- 
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ings. Inigo Jones had tried hard to 
introduce them to an earlier London 
generation. Where Jones failed, Wren 
carried through the classic motif to 
popularity. Yet Wren was as British 
as Constable or Gainsborough in spite 
of all his borrowings from the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. He superim- 
posed classical detail on his native 
English Gothic, and this was some- 
thing quite new. He emphasized small 
churches. He loved ornamental towers 
contrived from cones and cubes and 
decorated with many-paned, circular 
windows, columns and balustrades, 
classic urns and swags of drapery. He 
put carving in recesses and under 
eaves and kept the surfaces where the 
light was held, broad, flat and simple. 
To give these towers satisfactory sup- 
port to the eye, he brought them out 
at one end of his churches (he never 
put a steeple in the middle of a ridge- 
pole) and continued the long lines 
down from the belfry straight to the 
supporting ground. When we stop to 
think of it this was exactly what 
church builders were doing in New 
England immediately after Christ 
Church (Old North Church) had 
been set down under their very noses 
in 1723 in its all but perfect duplica- 
tion of Wren’s St. James’ just a few 
steps off Piccadilly. 

By 1748 we hear of Sir Harry F. 
Rankland—the nobleman who fell in 
love with the Marblehead bar maid 
—writing back to London most en- 
thusiastically about this old church 
“with its fine ring of eight bells and 
its beautiful steeple we may account 
it the most noble structure for this 
part of the world.” 

Soon a colony of churches a la 
Wren were springing up all over Bos- 
ton and these were influencing church 
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building in the coast towns where 
trade was filling up the pockets of 
colonial merchants. 

Newport swung into step at once 
and hurried to bring the Providence 
Plantation a close copy in its Old 
Trinity of Boston’s Christ Church. 
Soon the Old South Meeting House 
(Washington street) was to show 
rural builders how to make over an 
out of date meeting-house into a 
fancy new church when they added a 
Wren tower to the older structure, 
pointing out you could run up a 
steeple to whatever height and orna- 
ment a society could pay for. Twenty- 
two years before Bunker Hill, Boston 
finished King’s Chapel with its steeple 
provided for in the plans, but strange- 
ly missing. Still it had the most mag- 
nificent interior in Wren’s elaborate 
style and it was the envy. of car- 
penters and housewrights for miles 
around, Other parishes fell rapidly 
into line. Among Boston churches in- 
fluenced by Wren’s taste was the Park 
Street Church, the Hollis Street 
Church (demolished a few years ago) 
and the First Churches in Roxbury 
and Dorchester. 

Just as these raised their Wren in- 
spired steeples on the fringes of the 
growing town did the great architect’s 
ideas spread inland on ever widening 
ripples of adaptation and copying. 

Out in Dedham, the building com- 
mittee for the First Church in 1763 
ordered its builder to “look at one of 
the London churches.” Then, it didn’t 
mean a London junket at the parish’s 
expense, but a trip possibly to Bos- 
ton or Newport to study Old North 
or Trinity. Maybe the carpenter took 
himself off to New Haven to see how 
nicely their Center Church had echoed 
the beauties of Wren’s St, Martin’s- 
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in-the-Fields. 

In Lyme, Conn., the church com- 
mittee sent off directly to London for 
plans. To this day it isn’t clear 
whether they got back a book of 
plans or the plans themselves, but 
one or the other came over in a ship 
captain’s cabin. 

These builders’ books with en- 
larged drawings of ornamental de- 
tails were widely in use of the colo- 
nies during the 18th century. Nearly 
all of them came from London. and 
there’s small evidence they taught 
New England carpenters anything 
other than how to use the good taste 
of Sir Christopher Wren. 

Asher Benjamin was one of the na- 
tive builders who published such 
books of his own. He was a smart 
carpenter of Greenfield, Mass., and 
his “Builder’s Assistant” was being 
passed from hand to hand in the vil- 
lages after 1805. In this way Ben- 
jamin contributed to the beauty of 
many a country church built by un- 
knowns throughout all of New Eng- 
land. Yet even here the trail leads us 
back to Wren and his sources. For 
Asher Benjamin had a deep respect 


for classic proportions as laid down 
and published by the early Palladio 
in Italy, sponsored by the great Inigo 
Jones and put to practical use by Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

If the Nazis ever again bomb Lon- 
don on the scale of their 1940 attacks 
when so many monuments were ruth- 
lessly destroyed, then our Wren sec- 
ond editions in America will take on 
added historical value. St. Bride’s- 
Fleet Street was badly gutted in De- 
cember of that fateful winter. But St. 
Bride’s lives forever as the typical 
prototype for hundreds of New Eng- 
land rural churches. 

St. James was equally badly dam- 
aged in October. But its American 
counterpart, Paul Revere’s Christ 
Church, that was already old when 
his friends hung their lanterns there 
on a certain April night in 1775, still 
holds its serene head above Little 
Italy in Boston’s North End. And 
down there in Newport another 
American St. James’ looks proudly . 
out over a naval base where hordes 
of vengeful Yankees are training to 
find out just what to do to Germans 
who have no respect for old Sir 


Christopher Wren. 








STEPPING OUT 
By O. M. L, Derry “ 
Autumn, jeweled in opals, 


Goes gaily down the stair 
To meet old roue, Winter, 


Whose ermine she will wear. 
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Within the next few weeks Amer- 
ican women are to be recruited from 
civilian life and sent for an indoc- 
trination course to Smith College in 


College 
Hall 
at 
Smith 
College 


Northampton, Mass., to qualify them- 
selves for service as officers in the 
United States Naval Reserve. These 
women are to be selected by quota 
from the various sections of the Cen- 
tral States after meeting a predeter- 
mined standard of mental and phy- 
sical qualifications. The successful 
candidates are then to have these 
qualifications further developed under 
a program of physical and mental 
training for the duties the Naval 
service will require. 

The chief executive officer who is 
to organize and administer this group 
of women is a New England woman, 
Miss Mildred McAfee, ‘President of 
Wellesley College, who will have the 
rank of Lieutenant Commander. She 
has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from Wellesley. 

New England women have con- 
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tributed much to our American sea- 
faring existence, but never to the de- 
gree of being specifically recognized 
by the service in this same manner. 
The Navy has had the service of 
women in its medical relief, and dur- 
ing the first part of the World War 
during the 1917 to 1919 period had a 
corps of yeomanettes for certain 
services, but never were of a com- 
missioned status. 

The present day selection of women 
to be recognized by naval rank and 
service must not be permitted to make 
us forgetful of the services which the 
New England women have extended 
during the life of our nation. The 
records of the seaport towns of New 
England show real evidence of con- 
tributions which the New England 
women have made to the furtherance 
of the American Merchant Marine 
Service. The houses in these seaport 
towns had the “Widow’s Walk” as 
many a wife and many a mother saw 
her husband or her son for the last 
time as they sailed out of the home 
port, never to return, and this was 
during the period when the elements 
of the sea was the only enemy of 






Galen L. Stone Tower 
Betty H. R. Green Hall 
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destruction. Young women grew up 
knowing their parent or even their 
brother by name, not in person. 

The naval conflicts for political, 
social, and economic conditions called 
upon like sacrifices, but greater in 
number as the destructive elements 
of the sea had as an ally. of destruc- 
tion the wilful determination of an 
enemy navy. 

The character of the American 
women and the sacrifices and serv- 
ices they have made to an American 
Merchant Marine and Naval Services 
has always been known and in part 
recognized but always appreciated. 
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O, Hubert, See What Junior Sent Us From Camp! 


In the establishment of a naval 
reserve for the active enrollment of 
officers and enlisted personnel the 
United States Navy is opening the 
opportunity for the American women 
to be of service to the United States 
Navy, it is merely giving the Amer- 
ican woman another opportunity to 
be of service and to make a further 
contribution to the many services and 


sacrifices already known and re- 
corded. 
The Yankee Skipper asks fair 


weather and a pleasant voyage for 
these women. 
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Russ Priestley 

















Introduction 


TO THE 


Handicraft Section of Yankee 


WHICH HONORS 


New England's First Handicraft Exhibit 


Those who have organized the 
Handicraft Show and Folk Dance 
Festival have chosen a particularly 
opportune time. This is an opportune 
time, because even though our citi- 
zens are stressed by all that war en- 
tails an added obligation rests upon 
us all, namely, that of furthering in 
the midst of conflict the values of 
normal peacetime living, among which 
art in its many forms has an im- 
portant place, since its contribution 
is central to all that is qualitative in 
the human spirit. 

Eva Wuitinc Waite, 
Chairman, Massachusetts 
Federation of Handcraft Guilds. 
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HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Kate Van CLeve. 


First, let us see what weaving is. 
It is the interlacing of threads to pro- 
duce a flat strip of material such as 
we call cloth and buy by the yard in 
the stores. The hand-woven variety 
often wears much better and there is 
the added advantage of having it just 
the color, design and width you de- 
sire for any particular purpose. 

In this time of conservation hand- 
loom weaving offers one of the best 
means of self-sufficiency for the home. 

It is still possible to buy wool need- 
ed to weave the new winter coat for 
any member of the family, or the soft 
Shetland for baby blankets; fine wool 
for the plaid skirt, cap and scarf for 
an older girl, using one of the colors 
in the plaid to knit a sweater; and 
heavy knitting worsted for sport coats 
for very cold weather. 

Material woven of domestic wool 
for the warp and Scotch Shetland or 
homespun for the weft, makes a suit 
most appreciated by the head of the 
home, 

Let us see what replacements are 
heeded in the home that can be 
woven. Blankets woven from knitting 
worsted are warm and colorful and 
may be used on the bed, as an afghan 
for the couch, or as a knee rug for the 
car. Window curtains woven from 
cottons, creating your own design 
and matching colors, are attractive 
for the living room, dining room, or 
bedroom. Also for the dining room, 
luncheon sets woven of gay peasant 
colors are practical as well as pleas- 


ing, while for the formal dinner, cloths 
and napkins of white with a little 
silver are charming. For the bridge 
table squares and napkins of Danish 
or Spanish lace weave are lovely. 

After you once learn the funda- 
mentals of the four-harness loom the 
possibilities are limitless. 

For those with an old fashioned 
house, modern materials may be used 
to weave bedspreads in cotton, wool, 
or linen, in some of the old patterns 
such as our great-grandmothers used 
for their coverlets. 

Towels are another important arti- 
cle, of which many are needed for a 
family of four or five members. They 
may be woven of linen and cotton for 
face towels and dish towels, of cotton 
chenille for bath towels, face cloths, 
and bath mats, 

Let us look, for a minute, to the 
sources of materials for weaving. The 
wool from one sheep for each mem- 
ber of the family, will make a family 
with a weaver and spinner in it self- 
sustaining for all purposes where wool 
is needed—for knitted socks and 
stockings, cloths, blankets and even 
some rugs. One fourth of an acre of 
flax will supply the balance of the 
needs for towels, luncheon sets, etc. 

Now I hear you ask how you can 
learn to weave. There are craft schools 
and studios in Boston and its suburbs 
where spinning is taught, that you 
may know how the yarn you use is 
made. The weaving courses. are 
planned so that you advance step by 
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step through four-harness loom weav- 
ing, to be followed by six and eight- 
harness loom advanced weaving. You 
can arrange for group lessons and 
work on the school looms until you 
decide on the type of loom that you 
would like to have in your home. 
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Note — More spinners are needed 
by the British Relief Society. So 
everyone with an old spinning wheel 
should learn to put it in order and to 
spin. It is a delightful occupation and 
almost everybody loves the musical 
whir of the spinning wheel. 


WHY THE CRAFTS IN WAR TIME? 


By Mitton Wenp 


The handicraftsman rarely feels 
called upon to justify his method of 
making a living. He turns out 
a well designed and soundly made 
product. He is usually able to de- 
liver it to the ultimate consumer with- 
out undue overhead or ‘service’ 
charges. His methods of production 
are flexible enough so that he can 
meet individual needs. 

But, argues the zealous patriot, 
you craftsmen are producing luxury 
goods, ornaments, using valuable ma- 
terials and manpower in time of war. 
You should lay off until peace comes 
again and go to work at war produc- 
tion. The sensitive craftsman naturally 
considers the challenge of these times 
even if he feels that his critic is un- 
fair or unaware. 

Many have gone into war produc- 
tion. Even more of the best crafts- 
men are already in the armed forces. 
That they are not always used to the 
best advantage is another matter not 
to be gone into here except to com- 
ment that a first-class etcher and 
artist might make a better worker in 
the camouflage service than in a mili- 
tary kitchen. Many craftsmen are 


women. Others men past fifty, and 
even sixty, seventy and eighty years 
of age. 

Probably not over one percent of 
our handicraft workers (excluding 
cabinet makers and repairmen of var- 
ious sorts) actually make a full-time 
living at their craft. For one worker, 
it may be twenty dollars worth of 
Christmas trinkets; for another the 
equivalent of several months’ work 
a year. The income from these efforts 
may pay the taxes, or buy a new 
dress, or bring in the cash portion of 
a subsistence farm homestead. 

Few handicraftsmen make good 
precision workers in munition plants. 
They are not accustomed to duplicat- 
ing things to micrometer dimensions. 
Even watch repairmen proved un- 
able to adapt themselves to the ex- 
acting work of aeronautical manu- 
facture. 

The craft processes use relatively 
little material compared to the more 
mechanical and quantity production 
methods of making things. Labor is 
the big item. Certain raw materials 
used by craftsmen have ceased to be 
available or practically so— pewter, 
lead, brass, copper, iron and steel, 
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now silver, certain woods, much linen 
and many types and colors of yarns. 
New processes and substitute mate- 
rials have to be developed. 

As to the luxury criticism—the best 
answer is to go into a good craft shop 
that serves as an outlet for real crafts- 
men, not the gift shop type of sou- 
venir junk. Observe the furniture, 
woven goods and other textiles, pot- 
tery, items of metal, glass, carved 
wood, baskets, jewelry. If these are 
luxuries not to be sold during war- 
time, then walk through a large de- 
partment store and down main street 
in any town and in your imagination 
eliminate all of the departments and 
stores selling similar classes of prod- 
ucts. Figure out how much of the re- 
tail trade would be left. 

One of the nation’s biggest head- 
aches at present is how to prevent the 
greatly increased earnings of our pop- 
ulation from bidding up the prices of 
a diminishing stockpile of necessary 
consumers’ goods. Perhaps the crafts- 
men can contribute their bit by ab- 
sorbing some of this surplus spend- 
ing money without making any drain 
on important materials or useable 
labor. 

War is a time of strain for every- 
body. Healthful relaxation becomes 
increasingly important in order to 
keep people fit. England has seen the 
need of this and has encouraged the 
arts, the crafts, and dramatics. We 
are fast losing our favorite form of 
‘relaxation,’ the automobile, thank 
God! \Perhaps this is an opportunity 
for greater numbers to become inter- 
ested in genuine hobbies. A sharp 
knife and a few pieces of wood may 
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Ep. Note: Beginning in November Mr. Wend will edit the Craft column of YANKEE. 





start one off on a lifelong hobby of 
whittling, which is not quite as child- 
ish or senile an occupation as one 
might think. Every state has some 
form of organized craft activities. Get 
in touch and explore the possibilities. 
Produce for yourself articles that can 
no longer be purchased. 

The biggest contribution that the 
craft movement as a whole can make 
to the war effort will not take place 
until after. the war is over. This is 
also the most important reason whiy 
the crafts must be encouraged to 
function during the hard months and 
years ahead. War means wreckage of 
material and men; some of the best 
of our young manpower. Aerial war- 
fare particularly involves physical 
strains that the human body was 
never meant to bear. In many cases 
these strains will not even make their 
bad effects visible until years after the 
fighting is over. The therapeutic qual- 
ity of the crafts has long been known 
and utilized. They are an important 
item in much institutional care and re- 
habilitation. A man lying on his back 
in bed and with but one arm can learn 
to weave. The repetitive operations, 
the sense of achievement, the quiet 
passing of otherwise fretful hours, 
may be as valuable as any medicine 
the physician can prescribe. Trained 
craftsmen by the hundreds will be 
needed in this work after the war, 
people able to adapt the various craft 
processes to the individual require- 
ments of different patients. To keep 
this potential teaching force intact is 
an important part of the postwar 
planning effort already being carried 
on. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


By Mrs. Vanversitt Wess 


The American Craftsmen’s Co- 
operative Council, formerly the Hand- 
craft Cooperative League of America, 
Inc., is a parent organization open to 
handcraft groups or individuals in 
any section of the United States. The 
Council is the outcome of the rapid 
growth of such groups in this country 
who have felt the need of a national 
coordinating organization. America 
House acts as the joint metropolitan 
center for the wholesale and retail 
distribution of their products, whose 
high quality will be an eye-opener to 
many Americans. The Council oper- 
ates on a non-profit basis—all profits 
being divided among the participat- 
ing groups. Individuals not already 
associated with a handcraft group and 
wishing to share in the benefits of the 
League may do so by joining the 
Handcraft League Craftsmen, 

The need for such marketing help 
is obvious. Many workers in crafts 
are too busy producing to deal com- 
pletely with the mercenary angle of 
marketing their goods. Some of them 
live in small rural communities where 
there is no outlet for their products 
during the long winters. Others with 
decided talent and skill are not fully 
aware of the up-to-the-minute de- 
mands of the market. All are unwill- 
ing to produce the same article in 
large quantities because repetition 


destroys the creative urge of the 
artist. Hence the quantity of any one 
design must necessarily be limited. 
But many craftsmen in widely sep- 
arated areas are creating the same 
fundamental pieces with their own in- 
dividual variations. 


America House is rapidly becom- 
ing the nation-wide center where 
craftsmen make direct contact with 
the store-buyer and the buying pub- 
lic. Formerly, because of the wide 
spread in working areas, the store- 
buyer made little effort to uncover 
the small individual producer and 
properly assemble the work of crafts- 
men, and the public generally was un- 
aware of the fact that such work ex- 
isted, America House is interested in 
all crafts whether city or. country- 
made, by man or woman, master 
craftsman or home-craftsman, pro- 
vided high standards of design and 
workmanship are maintained. It is 
impossible to enumerate the articles 
which are for sale,—they cover prac- 
tically all angles of decorative and 
utilitarian accessories in a wide price 
range beginning under one dollar. 

In addition to opening new market- 
ing opportunities to craftsmen, the 
Council directs definite -educational 
work of a broad character. A maga- 
zine, Craft Horizons, is published in 
May and November, to which such 
eminent people in their fields as Dor- 
othy Canfield Fisher, Dorothy Dra- 
per, and Holger Cahill have con-. 
tributed. A _ circulating library of 
books of interest to craftsmen is be- 
ing assembled. Definite steps to bring 
the designer and the craftsmen into 
closer cooperation are being taken. 
The Council is also representing the 
nation’s craftsmen in attempting to 
lift the restrictions on the use of do- 
mestic silver and other necessary ma- 
terials not. needed in the war effort. 

Sound craftsmanship, developed in 
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the homes of rural areas, as commu- 
nity efforts, or in the studios of large 
cities, must be considered as a funda- 
mental part of the cultural life of a 
nation. In addition, it is of real eco- 
nomic importance. Believing this to 
be true, the American Craftsmen’s 
Cooperative Council is making every 
effort to bring the craftsmanship of 
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the country to a level never before 
attained. 

Visit our exhibit at the Handicraft 
Show. Come to America House when 
you are in New York. Whether you 
are a craftsman, a buyer, or just an 
interested friend, your interest and 
cooperation are needed in our task 
and will be welcomed. 


MAINE CRAFT GUILD 


The Maine Craft Guild is a very 
young organization in so far as its 
name goes, although its roots extend 
back about ten years. It was organ- 
ized February 20, 1939, with Mr. 
Ralph W. Haskell as State Supervisor 
of Crafts under the Department of 
Education. The Guild is an independ- 
ent, state-wide organization of men 
and women engaged in the making 
and marketing of Maine handicraft. 

Membership in the Guild is open to 
anyone interested in its aims and ob- 
jectives. The annual dues of fifty cents 
have purposely been kept at a min- 
imum so that any interested person 
can afford to join and thus establish 
a strong state-wide organization 

The objects of the Guild are: 

a. To foster the economic develop- 
ment of Maine Crafts. 

b. To co-operate in the development 
and marketing of the products of 
the members. 

c. To develop and utilize Maine ma- 
terials. 

d. To assist in maintaining salable 
standards of craft products. 

e. To provide an opportunity for ex- 
change of ideas among the mem- 
bers. 

Guild members have the privilege 
of using the Maine Craft Guild seal 


of approval on handicraft that has 
met the requirements of its jury of 
standards in regard to originality of 
design, workmanship, materials and 
price range. 

Members share in the exchange of 
ideas among craft workers through 
several mediums, foremost among 
these are: Craft classes, Maine Craft 
Guild program given annually at the 
University of Maine during Farm and 
Home week, the Buyers Fair spon- 
sored annually by the Guild, and by 
subscribing to the “Maine Crafts- 
man,” the official publication of the 
Maine Craft Guild, published quar- 
terly. The first issue appeared in 
March, 1941. 

During the winter of 1941-42, 65 
craft classes with an enrollment of 
500 students were in session in 72 dif- 
ferent Maine communities under the 
supervision of the Home Industry 
branch of the Vocational Division, 
State Department of Education. This 
is the largest number since the incep- 
tion of the craft movement in Maine. 

Mrs. Rena B. Bowles of Bangor is 
President of the Guild, and is assist- 
ed by Mr, Ralph Haskell as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and an executive com- 
mittee of seven representing different 
sections of the State. 
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CRAFTSMEN AND THE WAR 


EFFORT | 


Craftsmen everywhere are asking 
themselves what place they have in 
the war effort and whether or not 
they have the right to continue in 
their craft when there is so much to 
be done to help win the war. It is 
my personal feeling that inasmuch as 
there are so many special skills in- 
herent in craftsmanship which are 
sorely needed in war production, it 
is not only the duty but the privilege 
of skilled craftsmen to try to fit them- 
selves into the production picture 
wherever they are most needed. 

Mr. Jayne, of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in a message to 
craftsmen stated that we should not 
lament that the war has destroyed 
the markets or withheld the mate- 
rials ‘of our profession, but rather we 
should be thankful that we can con- 
tribute so directly to the great work 
ahead. 

There are bound to be many crafts- 
men who will be unable for one rea- 
son or another to take part in indus- 
try and upon them lies a double task. 
One, of carrying on in the face of 
handicaps due to the loss of markets 
and materials, and where all their 
skill and originality will be taxed to 
the limit to create new things with 
the few materials available. The sec- 
ond, and perhaps most important 
task, is keeping alive the work that 
has thus far been accomplished in 
America and prevent it from becom- 
ing dormant during the war period. 





Through their efforts it will. be pos- 
sible for craftsmen to take up their 
position after the war with more con- 
tinuity and without having to make 
an altogether fresh start. 

England has shown what can be 
accomplished in the field of creative 
effort while undergoing severe strain, 
and it is interesting to note that the 
people have placed considerable value 
upon the continued support of the 
arts and feel it is an essential element 
of the community they are fighting 
to preserve. 

The resolution adopted by the 
American Craftsmen’s Cooperative 
Council, and stated in their magazine 
“Craft Horizons” has very clearly 
recognized the craftsmen’s problems 
during the war period. The following 
resolution was adopted: “Resolved 
that it is the conviction of this com- 
mittee that whereas crafts are a vital 
part of our national culture and are 
indispensable as a means of liveli- 
hood to many persons who could not 
otherwise be economically independ- 
ent, we as an organization shall con- 
tinue the promotion and development 
of crafts, both for individual and 
groups during and after the present 
emergency.” 

Craftsmen in this country are in- 
deed fortunate in having such a 
worthwhile organization to turn to in 
these times. 

—Davin R. Campsett, Director 


League of N. H. Arts and Crafts. 
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HANDICRAFT 


By Eva Wuitinc Wuite 


Handicraft is indigenous to New 
England, as we!l as to other sections 
of the country. Our forefathers used 
their hands. In this area of the United 
States superior silversmiths, weavers, 
metal and wood workers left a herit- 
age in these lines to oncoming gen- 
erations. They had a genius for de- 
sign and finish. 

The machine age took over much 
that had been developed in the Colo- 
nial era. However, hand skill still ex- 
ists, as is proved by the results now 
being shown in every one of our 
nearby states. 

The values of the hand product 
can be said to be threefold: — eco- 
nomic, cultural and that of personal 
development. As to the economic as- 
pect, certain craftsmen can, so to 
speak, pay their way. Others can get 
the extra cash needed to supplement 
an income received from other sources, 
while still others, who do not produce 
for the market, can benefit by making 
for themselves that which they would 
otherwise buy. Moreover, there are 
values beyond the economic, for a 
handmade article, if appropriate in 
design, material and in consistency of 
motive is a beautiful thing. In look- 
ing at it, one senses the unique 
atmosphere of individuality, and it 
makes a contribution to the refine- 
ment of surroundings. 

Further, it is to be hoped that the 
changes which we face will not only 
give greater economic security but 
will enrich. men through the arts of 
peaceful living, in which sphere hand- 


icraft should assume its proper place, 
because when people make things the 
whole personality is deepened. 

The exposition at the Boston Gar- 
den will show the values embedded 
in handwork and, combined as it is 
with a Folk Dance Festival coming 
on the same dates, the series of events 
as planned will emphasize a desirable 
return to folk ways. It is to be hoped 
that those who attend this exposition 
will accept the challenge which rests 
upon all of us, namely, to do our part 
in keeping alive the activities which 
are essential to the stimulation of 
talent. 

During the last few years the hand- 
icraft movement has taken a stride 
forward. As to New England, on May 
13, 1931, the Governor and Council 
of New Hampshire appointed the 
Commission of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts, the outgrowth of which 
is the League of New Hampshire Arts 
and Crafts, which has done much 
educational work in its field, held an- 
nual sales, and may well be taken as 
a pattern from which to develop sim- 
ilar opportunities in other states. 

The Boards of Education of Ver- 
mont, Maine and Connecticut have 
appointed special agents to guide 
handwork, while the~- Rhode Island 
School of Design has sent out travel- 
ing exhibits and instructors to many 
Rhode Island communities. 

In Massachusetts the Legislature 
has provided for an investigation of 
the problems connected with the 
stimulation of handicraft throughout 

























the state by directing the Commis- 
sioner of Education, together with the 
chairman of the State Planning 
Board, to make a study of the pos- 
sibilities for the further development 
of handicraft activities. Undoubtedly, 
such a study will result in unifying 
the efforts now carried on by separate 
units in Massachusetts. 

At the present time, in Massachu- 
setts, Petersham, Worcester, Fitch- 
burg, Lexington, Deerfield and the 
3erkshire area are well under way. 
Plymouth has developed the Plymouth 
Potteries, and the Deerfield Industries 
have received the response of the 
local community. In Boston, the So- 
ciety of Arts and Crafts is central in 
the handicraft field, while the North 
Bennet Street Industrial School is 
noted for its vision and for the fine 
results which are produced there. The 
Massachusetts Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, through its Art Department, is 
cooperating with the handicraft move- 
ment, while the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Handicraft Guilds is en- 
deavoring to rouse cities and towns 
to organize local branches. 

It may be well at this time to an- 
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nounce that in the fall of 1943 the 
Worcester Art Museum plans to hold 
an exhibit of New England crafts 
which will be in line with its present 
exhibit of modern British crafts. This 
latter exhibit is now going on and 
will close on October 11, 1942. Every 
craftsman should see it, 

At the time of the incoming Massa- 
chusetts Legislature in 1943, the Com- 
missioner of Education and the chair- 
man of the Planning Board will pre- 
sent a report. Their efforts should be 
continued. Since in a democracy the 
action of all public bodies rests upon 
the support of the citizens, if Massa- 
chusetts is to obtain the assistance 
which it should have, craftsmen and 
all who are interested in the handi- 
craft field should watch for the an- 
nouncement of the hearing which will 
be held and should support an effort 
which would seem to be essential to 
the future of handicraft when victory 
has been won, namely, that of pro- 
viding organizers and instructors in 
this field. 

Educational 


President, Women’s 


and Industrial Union, Boston. 











AMERICAN TEXTILES 
(Continued from page 17) 


Students will get expert instruction 
all through the New England States, 
Craft and Weaving centers are estab- 
lished in the leading communities. A 
revival is indeed taking place. Some 
groups are sponsored in part by the 
States and partly by individuals in co- 
operation with Government direction, 
issued from the Administration in 
Washington. The consensus on _ this 
project being activated in communities 
all over the nation is:—that a program 
of weaving for amateurs is desirable 
only if high standards among the group 
students and workers are maintained. 
The work must be good, therefore it 
should be supervised by thoroughly able 
technicians. If this is not done the re- 
sults will be superficial, the students 
will lose interest, the work will become 
indifferent in character and the project, 
futile. The wisdom of the early Colon- 
ials is shown in having all weavings ex- 
amined by experts of their day. Those 
not passing had to do their work over 
until the standards were met. 

Could we meet such tests of disci- 
pline today? Many feel we must, to 
produce work which will possess any 
distinction or significance. 

Miss Edna Minor, another eminent 
authority who teaches hundreds of stu- 
dents weaving, both at the Crafts Stu- 
dents League in New York and in her 
Loom-Room studio, feels:—the highest 
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craftsmanship is an essential to success- 
ful fabric production. 

She is busy weaving new samples 
using the mixture of materials which 
our present day market provides. These 
lovely creations will go to the manufac- 
turers who will translate them into 
quantity production, thereby introduc- 
ing quality through the designs prepared 
by an authority. It is in this coopera- 
tive effort with the textile firms that 
Miss Minor suggests the greatest oppor- 
tunity for good weavers lies. Creative 
modern design that relates to the in- 
terior decoration and architecture is 
needed. “Old Colonial patterns are 
splendid,” she states, “but I have found 
only one adaptable for use now,—it is 
the old popular M’s and O’s pattern. 
Our manufacturing looms require much 
finer closer weaves and the early ones 
are far too coarse to use. ‘There is so 
much experimenting to do,” she added, 
“that weaving is far from—just an old 
fashioned hobby. It has a great future 
for creative workers.” Looking at her 
beautiful weaves, one gets the urge to 
start right in to study. Miss Minor 
says, “Many others weave just for the 
satisfaction of the same urge. It brings 
them a certain peace and sense of har- 
mony.” Perhaps the Colonial men and 
women found this solace too, while 
working out the problems of their day. 
Whatever the motive may be, people 
everywhere just love to do it—and the 
industry is still marching on, claiming 
new laurels. 


Ep. Nore: Georgiana Brown Harbeson, who has written American Textiles, is Arts and Crafts 


Chairman of the National Association of New England Women. 
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Elizabeth 
Ann 
Baker 


PRESENTS A NEW 
REGULAR FEATURE 





Wartime Baking Helps 


BREAKFAST SPARKLE! 
No wonder some people chalk breakfast 


up as a monotonous meal. The old routine 
of “fruit juice, cereal, coffee and toast” .. . 
morning after morning. Let’s put a little 
sparkle into breakfast! Here’s an idea: 
Try serving fresh-from-the-oven Rumford 
Quick Coffee Cake tomorrow morning ... 
and watch that family of yours leap out of 


bed to get to the table! 


Ever Try adding a little Rumford Baking 
Powder to your omelets? Makes them light and 
fluffy as a cloud! Economy note: they go 
further, too! Add about % teaspoon Rumford 
Baking Powder to four eggs just before cooking. 


Strong Men — as well as little children 
—need calcium and phosphorus in their 
diets to keep bones and teeth hard and firm. 
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is in half a large glass of milk! 


Rumford Quick Coffee Cake 
(With Screusel Topping) 
14 c. sifted flour 
Vp c. sugar 
2 tsps. Rumford 
Baking 


Powder 


Yo tsp. salt 
1 egg, beaten 
24 cup milk 
3 tbhisps. melted 
shortening 


Sift dry ingredients together. Combine egg, 
milk and shortening and add to dry ingredi- 
ents, stirring just enough to moisten. Pour 
into greased loaf pan (g” x 9"). Cover with 
Streusel topping. Bake in moderately hot 
oven (425° F.) 25 minutes. 


Streusel Topping 


2 tbisps. butter 
2 tblisps. sugar 
4, cup dry bread 


crumbs 


1 tsp. ground 
cinnamon 
4 cup sifted 
oor 
Cream butter and sugar together. Add cinna- 
mon, flour and crumbs. Mix to the consistency 
of coarse crumbs. 


The New Rumford Sugar- 
less Recipe folder tells you 
how to bake many delicious 
desserts — and not a single 
one calls for sugar! For your 
FREE copy, write to: Eliza- 
beth Ann Baker, Rumford 
Baking Powder, Rumford, 
Rhode Island. 


There’s as much calcium phosphate in one 
Rumford Baking Powder biscuit as there 
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Send Yankee Magazine to the Boy in Service. It is welcomed 


in Iceland, Africa, Australia, Europe, or wherever our forces 


may be serving for Democracy 
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PLUNDERING THE HELPLESS 
(Continued from page 11) 
death or sending them to prison. In 
either case, the property of these un- 
sympathetic citizens was appropriated 
by the Nazis. 

It is generally agreed that in the 
long run crime does not pay for the 
individual thief, and we can not be- 
lieve that mass murder and mass rob- 
bery as conducted by the Nazis can 
be spoken of as profitable to Ger- 
many by future historians in writing 
of the present war. 

Victory may not come to us and 
our allies in the present year, but we 
may well remember the words of John 
Paul Jones when asked by his op- 
ponent if he had struck his colors. 

The Bonhomme Richard was afire, 
in a sinking condition, and some of 
the crew in mutiny, but when asked 
if he had surrendered Jones made the 
historic reply that he had not yet 
begun to fight. 

His spirit seemed to animate his 
crew and they boarded and captured 
the Serapis a short time before their 
own ship sank beneath the waves. 

The Nazis may continue their per- 
secution of defenceless people for 
some time, but in the settlement at 
the end of the war, the result is sure 
to be disappointing for the ruthless 
bandits who attempted to enslave the 
world. 





J. A. O. 
(Continued from page 10) 
demonstration by New Englanders of 
their ability to supply the products of 


skilled hand-workmanship. 
* ca a * * 


We would like to quote from an 
interesting letter by Phillip W. Carter 
of Newton. Mr, Carter writes:— 
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“A recent article by M. A. M. in 
YANKEE Magazine stated that false 
impressions of the people of the 
United States have been created over 
a period of years in South America 
by the Nazis, the chief being that 
North Americans are a ‘godless and 
materialistic nation,’ according to Dr. 
Hernane Tavares de Sa, distinguished 
Brazilian educator and journalist. 

“Now, there is, of course, ample 
evidence to bear out this contention. 
Furthermore it must distress all of us 
who are able to see past the confines 
of the United States, to learn how 
easy it has been for the Nazis to ‘do 
a job on us.’ However, a careful read- 
ing of M. A. M.’s article set up in 
my mind another train of thought 
bearing on this same subject. It is 
this. 

“When two individuals disagree, 
then fight and then, possibly, sever 
relations with each other, is it not 
true that one of the contributing 
causes has been the inability or the 
unwillingness of either or both indi- 
viduals to study and understand the 
point of view of the other? Add a 
little pride, some conceit and pro- 
found self-esteem and you have the 
ingredients of a bad smash-up. 

“Are countries any different? Are 
they not merely large groups of in- 
dividuals, subject to the same laws of 
action and reaction? If each country 
‘plays the game’ with the other, there 
will be peace and harmony under 
normal circumstances. On the other 
hand, if one country proceeds on the 
theory that it is a favored country, 
there is bound to be trouble even 
though the Nazi menace did not exist. 

“Let me illustrate. I recall a 
very brilliant export manager of a 
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New England manufac- 
concern. He used to tell me 
about some of the utterly stupid 
things which certain salesmen would 
do when they were travelling in South 
America. Their point of view ap- 
peared to be that they had the finest 
goods on the market and that their 
South American customers should 
consider themselves fortunate to be 
allowed to buy, at such terms and 
under such conditions as might suit 
the seller’s convenience. If the style 
of the package or the wrapping in 


prominent 


turing 


which it came was not entirely satis- 
factory, that was just too bad. They 
could take it or leave it. And 


many 
times they DID leave it! Again, it 
Was quite a time before some con- 
cerns in this country bothered to 
have their salesmen learn the Span- 
ish language thoroughly. Why bother? 
Why didn’t those people down in 
South America learn English? Do you 
see what I am driving at? 


“Have you ever stopped to think 
what a ghastly time most of us would 
have if we suddenly found ourselves 
on a radio quiz program dealing with 
South or Central America? How many 
of us know, without looking it up, 
that Argentina has a population of 
13,318,320, that the capital is Buenos 
Aires and that it has an army of 334,- 
161, including reserves?’ How many 
know that Venezuela, much in the 
news nowadays, has 3,491,159 peo- 
ple, that the capital is Caracas and 
that it has an army of only 39,928? 
Did you know that the monetary unit 
in this country is called the bolivar? 
Or that in Peru the unit is the sol; in 
Uruguay the peso? Would you be 
startled to learn that Brazil has a 
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population of 44,115,825 and that it 
has an army of 391,993? 

“Unimportant statistics? School- 
boy stuff? Not at all. I claim that if 
our boys and young men were taught 
the history, customs and mode of life 
of ALL South American countries 
and were inculcated with Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Good Neighbor policy, the 
tcugh little Austrian paper-hanger 
would have a mighty tough time per- 
suading South Americans that we are 
a ‘godless and materialistic nation.’” 

Pe wea G 
** * * * 

America will be the food-basket of 
the world, more than ever, when the 
present conflict is over. In spite of 
handicaps the farmers must produce 
food and more food. Transportation 
and labor shortage will have to be 
overcome by wiser and sounder plan- 
ning than ever before, better use of 
available labor, and the use of better 
seed and more fertilizer to make 
each acre produce more heavily. 

As figures on the first war-time 
harvest come in, it is evident that 
American farmers have gone over the 
top in answering the food for victory 
appeal. 

a a 

National Bible Week in America, 
October 12-18, is sponsored by the 
Laymen’s National Committee, Inc., 
with Howard Chandler Christy as 
chairman. Headquarters are at the 
Hotel Vanderbilt in New York and 
on the list of officers, advisory council 
and honorary vice-chairmen are the 
names of many of the outstanding 
men and women of the country. The 
committee intends to leave no stone 
unturned to make this year’s National 

(Continued on page 94) 
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“The Yankee Peddler” 
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FIVE CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 





Wood Art Gallery 


IFIED 








Agents Wanted 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted folders, 
name imprinted $1.00— Cost you 50c. Samples 
free. Dunbar, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Books and Magazines 


MARINE BOOKS: Navigation—Seamanship, 
Engineering, General. CORNELL MARITIME 
PRESS, 350 West 23rd Street New York City. 


WANTED: BOOKS ON AMERICA AND BY 
AMERICAN AUTHORS. Also Pamphlets and 
Broadsides, etc. PROMPT PAYMENT. _ Reference: 
Dun & Bradstreet. EDWARD MORRILL & SON, 

















OLD AMERICAN BOOKS & PAMPHLETS wanted 
Autographs. Old Letters, Journals, Diaries. Single and 
quantities. Write for Want List. AMERICAN 
AUTOGRAPH SHOP. Merion Station Pennsyl- 
vania. 
ANNISQUAM VILLAGE COOK BOOK $1.50. 
Tested recipes of old and modern New England. 
Spiral Binding. Artistically presented. 190 pages. 
Address inquiries Mary C. Robinson, illage 
Parsonage, Annisquam, Mass. 








GOODSPEED'S BUYS AND SELLS old_ books, 
pamphlets, broadsides, maps, pictures, and auto- 
graphs. Large or small libraries, or single rare volumes. 
Early American pictures, views, sports, clipper ships, 
historical scenes, Currier & Ives, etc., Historical and 
literary autographs. GOODSPEED'S BOOK SHOP, 
Dept. 5. 18 Beacon Street, Boston Mass. 





Dolls 


AMAZINGLY lifelike character doll, the Ridge 
Runner by the originator of the Doodles Family. 
Made of wood, ten inches high, molded hands, 
head and feet, has story, $1.25 each, Margaret 
Strain, Mountainburg, Arkansas. 


For Sale 


Monroe, Maine 100 acre farm (200 acres addi- 
tional) on state highway. 60 acres level early 
crop land, remainder pasture, wood and lumber. 
Electric lights, hot and cold water, furnace, fire- 
places, veranda, a grand view. Garage, ice, too! 
and 3 hen houses. Ideal dairy and poultry farm, 
sheep ranch or lovely summer or convalescent 
home. Twombly, Monroe, Maine. 
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Home Industries 





FOR SALE—Beautiful Angora rabbits. 
dation stock. No killing. 
wool, which Angora 
breeders. 

mont. t.f. 


Indian Relics 


Foun- 
Steady income from 
Federation markets for all 
Elizabeth G. Thorsen, Wilmington, Ver- 
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TWENTY-FIVE Genuine 
$1.00. Catalogue. George 
Arkansas. 


Indian Arrowheads, 
Holder, Glenwood, 





Jewelry 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY STONES removed from 
rings, etc. 100 assorted, $2.00. LOWE'S, Box 311, 
St. Louis, Me. 








Miscellaneous 





Swop Ads two cents per word. Bulletins issued 
monthly. Sample five cents. Sara Bullock, 
Lindeneau, N. J. 





OPPORTUNITY for a college graduate, or a 
high school graduate prepared to enter college, 
to receive library training for one year; a ycat 
that will be of value no matter what line of 
work is chosen later; a chance to find out the 
type of life work for which one is best fitted. 
No charge, no salary, only cost for room and 
board. A grand opportunity to spend a year 
and the family funds in a congenial (guaranteed) 
atmosphere. Address State Librarian, State Li- 
brary, Augusta, Maine. 





2,000 SWOPS in Traders’ Bulletin. 13 cents mailed 
Ads 5 cents per word. Mailing List of 1,2°6 Swoppers 
$1.00. Instruction course in Swopping, $1.00. 234 
W. Lake St., Chicago, [linois 





Miscellaneous For Sale 


PRAYER is the most powerful Weapon on 
Earth. Try it. Pray each Day. “God be merci- 
ful _to me, a sinner; and save me for Jesus 
Christ’s sake. Lord, I do give thee thanks for 
the Blessings and Abundance that is mine,” 
If you want Wisdom, read the Rible. And ‘‘as 
ye ithe so ye Prosper.” GEO. WARGO, 


"Hlinois. 








FLOWER Studies in beautiful colors. Twelve 
different folders and envelopes with space in- 
side for your own message to suit any occasion. 
One dollar includes the postage. Shop in the 
Garden, Hingham, Mass. 





MILL-RUN Toilet Tissue, approximately 90 
rolls to case, $3, f.0.b. Lowell. E. King, 
Box 425, Lowell, Mass. 





MILL-RUN P Towel 
Lowell. E. Pils er Towels, $1.90 per case, f.o.b. 


ing, Box 425, Lowell, Mass, 
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FLORALS—Real New England flowers pressed 
on black velvet with passepartout frames. A 
pair of 4 x 4 pictures $1.25 postage paid. Pris- 
cilla Pasco, 1596 Boulevard, West Hartford, 
Connecticut. 





OLD FASHION PUMP CIGARETTE DIS- 
PENSER makes a real gift for the smoker. A 
miniature pump and trough with realistic ap- 
pearance and action. Place the cigarettes in the 
trough, raise the pump handle, and a cigarette 
emerges. Strongly made. Red Maple stain fin- 
ish. $1.00 Postpaid. Reed Brothers, Thomas- 
ton, Maine. 





SACHETS, all shapes and colors, hand painted 
(Lentheic) “Ideal for my Lady's dainties", 
showers, birthday and Christmas gifts. Prepaid 
25ce. Candleshop, 967 St. Johns Place, Brook- 
lyn, New York. 





PERSONAL STATIONERY, 225 sheets, 125 en- 
velopes, $1.00. 1,000 6% envelopes, $3.25; 1,000 
business cards, $2.50. Samples). EXCELSIOR 
PRESS. Shelburne, Vermont. 





Real Estate 





AUTHENTIC OLD COLONIALS—our org 
Daily commuting New York City. THOMAS C. 
GRIMES, Village Green, Bedford Village, New York. 


WHO WISHES leave city or coastal area for 
farm home, one mile from beautiful southern Ver- 
mont village? Steam heat Modern plumbing. 
Garden privilege $25.00 per month. Or entire 
90 acre farm including sugar lot $35.00 per month. 
On bus route. Pictures and description supplied. 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Thorsen, Wilmington, Vermont. 














FOR SALE 
modern improvements 
acres bordered by river 
tivity and farm quiet 
oH 


101, Hancock, N 


House for comfort and beauty— 
Brook at foot of hill, 100 

Advantage of town_ac- 
Must sell. Owner, Box 





Special Services 





WELL—WELL—WELL, it's an old, old story, but 
you'll never be satisfied until you have your own 
ARTESIAN WELL righ in your own home. I dig 
‘em. Highest references. BURTON A. WILLARD, 
Dublin, N. H. - 





Things to Eat 


THRILL the 





kiddies with "The Lollipop 
Lady's’ candy menagerie! Barley-sugar ani- 
mals, also fruity flavors and butterscotch 7 
dozen $1.00. Caroline Abbey, 20 Theresa Ave., 
Medford, Mass. 


(Continued on page 92) 

















YANKEE’S JOB EXCHANGE 


ig free of charge only to subscribers to YANKEE. If yow want a job, or have a job 
to give, use this column to state your wants or needs. YANKEE assumes no respon- 
sibility except that of placing jobbers in touch with jobbers. Let us know when 
you've got your job—or the position has been filled, so we can stop the ad. One 
six line ad per month allowable. Ads will be run one month only. 

Send copy for these job exchange ads to YANKEE'S home office, Dublin, N. H. 








WANTED: general maid—cooking and light 
housework. Experience not required. Clean- 
liness and honesty essential. Good wages— 
own room and bath, in N. H. country, near 
bus service. JO 600. 


WANTED—To find a congenial woman who 
prefers country living. No one elderly, either 
mentally or physically, nor who gripes at 
trifles. Cooperative arrangement te some ex- 
tent. JO 602. 





BOSTON minister’s family needs middle- 
aged, likeable, dependable woman end of Sep- 
tember as household assistant to do plain 
cooking, some housework. Must like children. 
Pleasant room, private bath, good home, in 
Boston winters, and N. H. farm summers. 
JO 601. 


FEMALE help wanted by Mount Holyoke 
College for U. S. Naval Training Station. 
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Good wages and living. JO 607. 


IS THERE SOME cultured Christian “Over- 
60” person, needing a homemaker or com- 
panion? Middle-aged widow, Yankee, retired 
school teacher, desires light work, refined coun- 
try home; versatile; personable; Baptist. Ex- 
cellent references. JO 603. 


WANTED: Minister and wife for small church 
in Protestant community, near Navy Base. 
Small salary. JO 606. 

(Continued on page 93) 
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YANKE6E 
Christmas Gift Orders 


One Gift Subscription $2.85 
Two or more, each $2.00 


SPECIAL GIFT RATES: | 


Please send GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS listed below to 
YANKEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFICE, Dublin, New Hampshire 
Ordered by 
Address 
City State 





Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


City and State 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


City and State 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


City and State 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
Address 


City and State 
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CD Remittance enclosed $ C) Please send bill 
aesteteeeepeeneneetae \ eeteeneneeee 
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CLASSIFIED 
(Continued from page 89) 





Wanted 


WANTED—ANTIQUE AUTOS Accessories, 
and License Tags. EMMERT SWIGART, Ilun- 
tingdon, Penna. 








WANTED Old Ox Yoke. Margaret Freeman, 
Y 


Canandaigua, N. 





WANTED: ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, FIVE 
STAR Music Masters, 715 Beacon Building, 
Boston. 





PRESSURE CANNER. Sara Bullock, Lindeneau, 


New Jersey. 





WANTED—SHEET MUSIC before 1910. Must 
concern the telephone in some manner, No other 
music wanted. State title, copyright year, and 
your price. C. Y. Swoyer, 1497 South 4th St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 





WANTED—Refined Prot. middle-aged widow 
desires position as housekeeper in a school, or for 
one or two persons. No objection to country. 
Unemcumbered, and have driving license. Hotel 
Brooks, Room 333, Mrs. R. J. E., Brattleboro, 
Vermont 


FOUR QUART electric cooker keg shaped — 
Chime door bell—Opera glasses. All good condi- 
tion. Wanted Stereopticon American Views. Early 
Western books. Little, 38 Auburn St., Haverhill, 











Mass. 

Weaving 

WEAVE your ‘Christmas gifts this year. 
Wool Scarves, Knitting Bags, Lunch Sets, 
etce.—Kate Van Cleve, 14 Marshal St., Brook- 


line, Mass. 





Where to Stay 





GREEN SHADOWS, Hamburg, Conn 
place for a vacation. Open all year. 


A delightful 
Excellent food 





MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT | 


MAPLE SUGAR CURED COB SMOKED 
BREAKFAST BACON 

Has zestful smoky flavor, mild cure, well mixed —5-Ib 

strip sent, charges prepaid, $2.25. Third zone. 


HARRINGTON’S PORK PRODUCTS 
Richmond Vermont 














YANKEE 


2. The lesson, 


3. The brass 


HORN BOOK 
(Continued from page 21) 


about 234 x 5 inches, whittled into the 
shape of a paddle or batlet. 

printed in type of the period 
surrounded by a printed bosder, and 
pasted to the wood with a piece of horn 
laid over it. 

inch wide, 
leaving the 
later be 


strips, about % 
tacked lightly at the centers, 
ends loose so that corners can 
matched and trimmed: 


4. The strips trimmed at the ends to form 


square corners, and the tacks driven in 
to complete a horn-book which sold for 
three halfpence. 

The variations in books currently 
published — in size, shape, design, 
decoration and binding —have their 
counterparts in the horn-books of 
our ancestors. There are in the world 
today, in the possession of fortunate 
private collectors, libraries and mu- 
seums, horn-books of various kinds 
but few people of today have ever 
seen a real horn-book of any kind 
outside of these collections —a situ- 
ation clearly anticipated by the writer 
of the bit of doggerel quoted at the 
beginning of this article. 





GREEN POINT 
(Continued from page 25) 
I love you” but she couldn’t say it; 
not with all those people listening, 
not with Tubby grinning, not with 
Jack. looking as if he hated her—as— 
as if he thought she was a common 
tramp! “All right then,” her voice 
broke suddenly with rage. “To hell 
with you—with all of you—you’re all 
a bunch of stuffed shirts anyway.” 
She leaped down the veranda steps 
and ran away into the darkness: ran 
and ran till she was safe in George’s 
studio, where she could fling herself 
face down upon the window seat and 
sob and sob and sob 
(Continued in November YANKEE) 
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with the long work 


ARM & HAMMER 
or COW BRAND | 


| BAKING SODA | 


| Please send me FREE BOOK, describing 
uses of Baking Soda, also a set of 
Colored Bird Cards. 





YANKEE 





“Hot Soda Biscuits this morning— 
Jim needs substantial breakfasts 


putting in plus his evenings in 
civilian defense activities.” 





“Jim has ‘discovered’ another 
marvelous use for Baking Soda. 
We all use it now as our regular 
tooth cleanser. It's delightful on 
the teeth and does save money.” 


hours he’s 











\} “T've noticed that Baking Soda is 
: recommended for so many things 
in the first aid training manuals 
—excellent, they tell us, to treat 
minor burns and scalds.”’ 








i 
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STREET ADORESS 








cry Of Town 





“With us, Baking Soda has be- 
come a great standby. I keep a 
package in the medicine cabinet, 
in my first aid kit and a few in 
reserve. It helpsmeet my budget.” 





JOB EXCHANGE 
(Continued from page 90) 





MATURE woman wishes position with woman 
going South. JO 604. 





READIN’—not RIDIN’—is our pleasure and 
education this year! Newsstands run short! 
Subscribe and be sure! Remember, for Christ- 
mas and all anniversaries, send favorite gift 
magazines!! Lower prices on two or more 
subscriptions! May I hear from you? Yankee 


mother of five. JO 608. 


SOME thirty years of professional urban life 
did things to my health which convinced me 
I should make the country my habitat for 
quite some time. Who has that place to offer 
in swop for room and board? Could do light 
duties, redecorate an old home; fill your ink- 
wells; write your sonnets, or most anything. 


No, I won’t milk a cow! JO605. 
WANT APRON MAKERS to swop their 


work for some of mine, which is oil paintings 
on canvas covered board, or pastel paintings 
in colors as soft as velvet. 609 








J. A. O. 
(Continued from page 87) 


Bible Week an observance that will 
not only strengthen the faith of every 
American but also carry an unmis- 
takable message to every country in 
the world, 

* * * * * 

YANKEE office is in receipt of a 
copy of the Middle Border Bulletin 
published quarterly by Friends of 
the Middle Border at Mitchell, South 
Dakota. Dr. J. Almus Russell, of the 
Department of English of Dakota 
Wesleyan University, the editor, is 
well-known to YANKEE readers as 
he has been a contributor for a num- 
ber of years. Relics of Forgotten 
Home Industries are treasured by the 
Middle Border Museum re- 
cent contributions listed in _ this 
issue being a knitting machine of the 
early *80s; a sausage grinder, coffee 
mill, apple parer, wooden butter 
mould and paddle; pewter candle 
moulds; a .50 caliber Spencer Car- 
bine and a .32 caliber muzzle-loading 
long rifle, excellent buffalo guns and a 
Springfield Army rifle of the 1870's 
all historic relics of South Dakota, 
which entered the union in Novem- 
ber, 1889. 

2h 2 

The 100-mile Trail Ride of the 
Green Mountain Horse Association 
was held at Rutland, Vermont. It is 
different from an ordinary horse 


show as two of its chief objectives are 
to stimulate interest in breeding and 
to determine the type and breed best 
suited for saddle purposes. There is a 
place for horses today and an en- 
larged breeding program is encour- 
aged. 


YANKEE 


The 100-Mile Ride is fast becoming 
an institution and no riding event in 
the country has so increased in popu- 
larity. The splendid sporting attitude 
of all the contestants is evidenced in 
the air of good fellowship and co- 
operation. 





A REFUGEE IN NEW ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 43) 


own home. Here the children would 
be happy and make their plans and 
play their games and have their own 
things about them. Here they would 
meet their neighbors and after awhile 
they would no longer be strangers 
but members of a community with 
their own responsibilities. Wherever 
they might travel in future years, a 
love for New England would always 
stay with them and Mary knew that 
she for one would always be “Hope- 
lessly Vermont.” 





WORLD AS WE GO TO PRESS 
(Continued from page 65) 


sure their failure or success, once 
started. It invites them. On the other 
hand it discourages the “Siberia” 
theory, and it does guarantee a more 
or less static front north of Stalin- 
grad during the coming season. 

None of these things may happen. 
All of them may happen. That's what 
makes the world situation so interest 
ing. Get out your maps. Mark off the 
great spaces possible for action. Fill 
them in with rain or snow, warmth 
or cold, and see what conclusion you 
come to. It’s fascinating. Better than 
bridge! 
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GARDENS 

(Continued from page 47) 
dils, are plentiful and of good quality. 
Bulbous iris are an adventure if you 
have never tried them and once you 
look into the catalogs you’ll be sur- 
prised at the variety of other spring 
flowering bulbs available. But be 
sure to order at once. Supplies are 
limited, especially in the most popular 
varieties. 





WAKE AND MIDWAY 
(Continued from page 50) 
ularity. This is a light romance com- 
bined with tunes by Irving Berlin 
and a story about a night club singer, 
who decided to retire to the country 
and who when agriculture proved too 
laborious turned his farm house into 
an inn specializing in celebrations to 
mark important holidays. The music 
is pleasant, particularly a revival of 
the familiar “Easter Parade” melody 
from the album of earlier Berlin suc- 
cesses. But much of the flavor of the 
film is to be found in the expert danc- 
ing of Fred Astaire, the lightness and 
grace of Marjorie Reynolds as his 
new dancing partner, and the singing 

of Bing Crosby. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 69) 
through the text before. Now, 
first time, Mr. Van de W ater trots 
out his pets, which give him a net 
spiritual profit that will yield divi- 
dends to every animal-loving reader. 

And by New England authors: 


for the 


“Grass Mountain” 
By Mary Frances Doner: 
Doubleday, Doran, $2.50 
A story of the Great Lakes with a 
background of Chautauqua. Heart- 
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London Harness Co. 
60 Franklin Street, Boston 


Are displaying a fine 
eel-ction of gifts for 
men in the service. 


Shaving. kits. 
writing cases, 
sewing kits, pic- 


to put ture frames, 
the name shoe polishing 
a kits, bill folds — 


Co. on your these are just a few 
Christmas of the useful gifts 
shopping you will find in this 
list. interesting store. 











Jean Palmer. 


5 Hour DUPont Cdorless Cleansers 4 


To make clothes last they must be 
cleansed right. Jean Palmer’s cleans- }fj 
ing gets to the root of every fibre 
and loosens the most stubborn dirt. 
Dresses beautifully cleansed and all 
hand pressed*for 70 cents. Special- 
izing in fancy gowns and pleated 
garments of all kinds. 


JEAN PALMER 


453 Washington Street, Room 504 
Dexter Bidg.. Opp. Jordan Marsh 














































LOW-PRICED! 


If the price of 
Cream Tartar 
is high for your 
budget, try 
this SUBSTI- 
TUTE. Pack- 
ed by Slade, 
Boston, Mass. 






6-oz. & 1-lb. 
Packages 
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Maine Books Our Specialty 
Both New and Old, quantities of them, including 
scarce and out-of-print titles. Also, books on 
New England. First Editions, Genealogies and 
Americana. 

Old books located and reported on without expense 
A. J. HUSTON, BOOKSELLER 
92 Exchange Street Portiand, Maine 
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AT TIMES SQUARE? 


in New York 


ROOMS WITH BATH 
single from *2° 
double from §3 


Rooms with ge water. Single trom $1.50 
Double from $2 Special weebly rates 
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Victor Musical Smart-Set 


This is the Army—How About a Cheer 
for the Navy—The Russian Winter— 
You Were Never Lovelier—Dearly Be- 
loved—I'm Old Fashioned—When the 
Lights Go On Again—I Came Here to 
Talk for Joe—That's What the Well- 
Dressed Man in Harlem Will Wear— 
American Eagles. 


THE NEWEST RECORDS ARE: 


Why Don’t You Fall in Love With Me— 
Kille Kille—I Wanna to Go Back to West 
Virginia — Hello Mom—Daybreak — Better 
Not Roll Those Blue Blue Eyes—Bluebird 
Biues—Blues Trip Me This Morning. 











warming, tense plot, fascinating peo- 
ple. 
* * * + 
“Rainsow At Dusk” 
By Emilie Loring: 
Little, Brown and Co. $2.50 

A typical Loring romance, this time 
set down on a North Carolina estate 
where a lovely Yankee girl is ardently 
admired by four Southern gentlemen. 


* x * * 


“Look Down From HEAvEN” 
By Naomi Babson: 
Reynal and Hitchcock. $2.00 
The story of a pretty little girl of 
Finnish extraction, who grows up in 
a Maine coastal town during the time 
of the last war. Although Mary had 
to contend with poverty, hard work, 
and snobbish summer folk, she won 
through by sturdiness of spirit and a 
great heart. 





WHAT NEW ENGLANDERS ARE 


READING 
FicTION 
1. The Song of Bernadette (Franz 
Werfel) 
2. Assignment in Brittany (Helen Mac- 
Innis) 
3. Drivin’ Woman (Elizabeth Chevalier) 
4. The Drums of Morning (Philip 
Stern) 


5. Gentleman Ranker (John Jennings) 
Non-Fiction 
1. Paul Revere (Esther Forbes) 
2. The Coming Battle of Germany 
(William Ziff) 
3. The Last Train from Berlin (Howard 


Smith) 

4. The Days of Ofelia (Gertrude Dia- 
mant) 

5. Washington Is Like That (W. P. 
Kiplinger) 


amenen 
344 HIGH ET., BOSTON, 





PRINTING OF. 
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here is a favorite 
New England treat 


a tempting flavor 
that cannot be beat 





¢ ] HE delicate, delicious flavor 


of Deerfoot Farms Sausage 
will win your family’s favor, 
just as it has delighted genera- 
tions of hearty appetites. Deer- 
foot Sausage are made fresh daily 
from choice cuts of tender, young 
pork. Freshly-ground spices and 
aromatic herbs add that distinc- 
tive and tantalizing Deerfoot 
flavor. Try them crisply browned 
for breakfast, lunch or dinner. 


Deerfoot com 


" uthboroush, Mass 


arms, 5° e and address: 


Deerfoot 


FARMS SAUSAGE aati: 


OF SAUSAGE 





° 











PETERBORO, 


THE MANSE NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Situated close to the beautiful Nubanusit waterfall and terrace. 
Offers an atmosphere of quiet beauty and hospitality attractive 
to discriminating people. 
Season: Open all year. Rates: Reasonable 
Telephone: Peterborough 5361 
Owners: Misses Esther A. and Ina I. Sjoblom 


























THE FIRST 


HANDICRAFT SHOW 


AND 


New ENGLAND FOLK FESTIVAL 


BOSTON GARDEN 
Tuesday, Oct. 6 thru Saturday, Oct. 10 


FEATURES 


(1) YANKEE Swop Counter © Bring your Swops 


(2) Folk Festival © Cross section of New England cul- 
ture 


(3) Demonstration by the country's finest craftsmen 
(4) Exhibitions of this hemisphere's finest Crafts 
(5) Educational program 


Show Director: CHARLES M. DUDLEY 

















